 \Joe’s College and Pro Career— Game by Game. 


_ ANOTHER 
JOE WEIDER 
SPECIAL! 


SHAPE-UP! MUSCLE-UP! SHOP 


BUILD MUSCLES. GAIN WEIGHT. LOSE WEIGHT. EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO 


MUSCLE UP 
& MAKE OUT! 


PUT MUSCLE 
IN YOUR MUSCLES WITH ONE TWIST! 


Quickly add up to 2” on your arms, 
4” on your chest. Build rippling back 
muscles. Thick, broad shoulders. The 
power to lift girls over your head with one 
arm! One twist of the 007" TWISTER 
and every muscle in your body ripples 
with new vigor and power. Builds strong 
muscles FAST!—muscles that make you 
an action-packed guy and a super- 
charged tiger with the girls! Easy-to-use. 
No adjustments. No assembly. Use it 
right out of the box for instant muscle- 
building fun! Made of chromed-steel 
tubing, the TWISTER is tough... dura- 
ble... like you'll be! Guaranteed to mus- 
cle you up or your money back. ORDER 
NOW! Only $9.98 postpaid. 


GUARANTEE: If after using the TWISTER 
3 days you're not convinced you can 
quickly twist it for cobra-like muscles in 
your arms...more muscles on your 
chest... broader shoulders . . . wider 
back...a he-man grip and dynamic 
power—then return it after 5 days for a 
full refund. Fair? So order the ‘‘007" 
TWISTER Now, while the limited supply 
lasts! This unusual offer may not be 
repeated again this year. 


FREE! Complete, 
=4 @ illustrated 


'007'' POWER TWISTER 

Manual. Also, illustrated 

conditioning course, 
dealing with the new 
aerobics training that 
muscularizes your body 
with athletic vigor, speed 
and agility. Written by 
Joe Weider, Trainer of 
Champions. Yours FREE 
with your TWISTER. 
ORDER NOW! 


EXTRA BONUS GIFT: 3 
copies of Muscle Builder 
magazine, worth $1.80 
,. yours FREE! 


PRICED AT ONLY 


$9.98 \ 


WITH COURSE 


This “Killer 
Karate Krusher™ 
gives you pulverizing 
hand power! 


Just 5 minutes a day for 30 days builds 
your hands into granite-hard battering- 
rams of power! Simply fit your fingers 
into the leather grippers, and with your 
very first squeeze, you'll instantly start 
building invincible new power into every 

tendon and ligament 
of your hands 
and fingers! 


MAYBE YOU 
DON’T WANT TO 
BREAK A BRICK IN 
TWO WITH YOUR BARE FISTS OR RIP 
A PHONE BOOK IN HALF — BUT 
WOULDN'T IT BE GREAT IF YOU COULD? 


Here's a brand new way... a fantas- 
tically successful system that turns your 
hands into fearsome, devastating arse- 
nals of power! Based on centuries-old 
secrets of Japanese Killer Cults and a 
Space Age hand-building principle, my 
KILLER KARATE KRUSHER can make 
you into a two-fisted tank of power... 
able to take care of yourself... any- 
time ...anywhere...in all situations! 
You'll never again fear any man or turn 
away from any challenge. ORDER IT 
TODAY! Only $9.95 postpaid. 


MY GUARANTEE TO YOU: You'll own 
fearsome, ferocious, crippling arsenals 
of hand power—and become a ‘'Terror- 
Fighter,"’ able to take care of yourself 
in every situation — IN 30 DAYS — or 
your money back! 


GREAT FOR SPORTS, TOO! FEAR NO MANI 
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oe 
My‘‘Killer Karate’ Course 
..."'The Deadly Art of 
Hand Fighting.”” Shows 
‘e--s ] 


dozens of ways to dis- 
arm and counter-attack 


= ary mal ae his 
: size! Yours if you 
mo ) order the KILLER KA- 


RATE KRUSHER Now! 
PRICED AT ONLY 


$9.98 


KARATE KRUSHER & COURSE 


THE END or rx 
SKINNY BODY 


Drink on as much as 14 pounds in the 
next 14 days this delicious FUN way! 
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BEFORE—James Parker at 
a thin 158 pounds, 


“ 


aan 


AFTER 14 days on the 
Crash-Weight Plan, Jim 
weighed 175 pounds. 


GAINS 14 POUNDS IN 14 DAYS! 


HEY YOU SKINNY GUYS! Thousands are doing it 
every day. WHY NOT YOU? Here's a totally new 
breed of nutritional ‘wildcat’ drink that's guaran- 
teed to put an end to your Rungry soon muscle- 
poor body... through a new, scientifically-blended 
milkshake-tasting drink. Crash-Weight Formula +7 
Plan puts meat on your frame. Fleshes out your 
narrow, shallow chest, skinny arms and spindly legs. 
Nobody likes a bag of bones! With my proven Crash- 
Weight Plan you just drink 4 milk-shake-delicious, 
glasses with your regular meals and take in an 
extra 3500 calories daily...to help you pile on 
the weight FAST! (It's the calories that count when 
you want to put on some handsome weight!) The 
nice thing about my weight-gain plan is that it's so 
easy to take. No complicated exercises to do. No 
bloating, heavy-as-lead foods to force into your sys- 
tem. The Formula +7 Plan does all the work. .. you 
just sit around, take it easy, be as lazy as you want 
—and in a few days you'll see measurable weight 
gains pile up! Check the coupon for the Plan and 
flavor you want to use to put an end to your skinny 
body. Guaranteed to put weight on you or your 
money back. 


To add up to 14 pounds in 
the next 14 days you need: 


© 14-day supply of Crash-Weight Formula #7 
© 14-day supply of Appetite-Stimulating tablets, and 
{ Weight-Gaining Course. A 
48-page illustrated guide 
‘ , - _ crammed with step-by-step 
instructions in weight-gaining basics. PLUS 3 copies 
of Mr. America magazine, worth $1.80...yours FREE! 
7-day supply: $8.00 © 14-day supply: $14.98 


(Your choice of Chocolate or Vanilla flavor) 


PRICED AT ONLY 


8.00 


FOR A WEEK'S. 
SUPPLY & COURSE , 


FOOTBALL FANS ARE 
>/ 


about this true to life 


FOOTBALL GAME 


PASSING * KICKING x DEFENSE Lee 
* RUNNING * COACHING x 


For the sports fan, for the game fan, who really wants to get 
involyed. Now you take the controls, it’s you kneeling in the 
huddle and calling an off-tackle smash, a look-in pass or the oe. aad ae 
bomb. It’s you moving the Jets down the field in the closing oie ee Z ‘ 
seconds of a game, picking apart the defense. You, on of- a 
fense and defense, make the specific move, utilize the op- Here are just a few of the 
tions all quarterbacks and defensive captains have before RA fF Hundreds. of dettirs We “ra: 
ceive every week, from football fans aged 9 to 90, 
from coast to coast! 


them. And each and every player performs exactly to his 
ability, so that an endless number of possibilities are avail- 
able. 


My roommates in my apartment at Michigan Univer- 


There’s nothing close to it, nothing in the history of sports 
games that even approaches the accuracy, the chess-like duel 
and imaginative workout you receive from playing STRAT- 
O-MATIC PRO FOOTBALL. 


2 GAMES IN ONE 


An Advanced Game for adults and an Elementary Game for 
youngsters. It gives you the opportunity to coach 1000 Pro 
Football players, who will pass, run, kick and play defense 
for you as in real life—it’s all there in Strat-O-Matic Pro Foot- 
ball. 


IF YOU LIKE FOOTBALL YOU'LL 
LOVE TO PLAY STRAT-0-MATIC 


Get the Entire Story. Mail coupon for a colorful free 
brochure containing complete information and 
FREE SAMPLES today! Offer limited. Don’t delay. 
Write today while supply lasts! 


sity are wild about the game and are pitching in four 
ways to buy it. 


J.C., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


My 10 year old grandson spends 3/4 of his time at his 
friend’s home playing the game. Being a grandmother, 
it is surprising to me the strong desire this child has for 
the game. 

J.M., Scranton, Penna. 


Your game is the best investment I ever made. The 
game is great. 
S.L., Bellmore, N.Y. 


It’s just great. The passing, running and kicking are 
exactly right. 
M.K., New York, N.Y. 


It is the greatest game on the market. The advanced 
version does just about everything but sell popcorn. 
For an avid football fan, your game introduces a new 
dimension that makes watching the pros that much 


more enjoyable. R.G., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Strat-O-Matic Game Co., Inc. Box 541F, Great Neck, N.Y. 11022 
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Strat-o-matic football game co., inc. Dept 260, box 541F, Great Neck, N.Y. 11022 » 


a 
e Send exciting Free Strat-O-Matic Football game offer and samples. | enclose 10 a 
ra cents in coin or stamps to cover postage and handling. é. 
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HE IS A MAN OF MANY 
MOODS AND TALENTS. 
HIS WORLD IS A SWING- 
ING WORLD, A COOL 
WORLD, AND ON SUN- 
DAYS A WORLD OF VIO- 
LENCE AND DRAMA 


{' coMEs AT you slowly, am- 
I bling, that grin sneaking 
around his mouth when he sees you. 
‘The eyes are pale-blue marbles, 
the brown face and the hawkish 
nose almost American Indian: no 
wonder he fascinates the girls. He 
is tall, 6-foot-l and 190 pounds, 
but he seems a little smaller, 
maybe because he walks in a 
hunch-shouldered way. His hair, 
black and carefully combed, drops 
over his collar. 

There is a sleepy-eyed look to 


Grimacing, he trots off the football field, knees aching. 


Grinning, he sports Fu Manchu mustache and mod suit. 


A WORLD OF PAIN AND FUN... 


Purposeful, he sets out to attack par on a golf course. 


him that is deceiving. Among friends he is a live one, 
the life of the party, his cutting voice and barking 
laughter ringing through the room. There is a streak 
of show business in Joe. In his college days he de- 
lighted in wisecracking and telling jokes and doing 
card tricks by the hour; he loves the laughs and being 
in the spotlight of the action. 

But suddenly he might want “to go off and be close 
to myself.” He might leap into a car and flee some 
300 miles to another scene—to Texas or Miami or 
Beaver Falls or Manhattan. ‘‘Being able to get up and 
go anywhere you want to go,” he once said, “isn’t that 
what life is all about?” 

Broadway Joe. A man of shifting moods and many 
scenes who came out of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, 
and did his thing exactly as he wanted to do it. He 
wore his hair long when 90% of the football players 
stomped around in crew-cuts. He showed up back- 
stage at Broadway shows without a tie. He said what 
he thought and he didn’t care much what people said 
or wrote about him. 


FOOTBALL FANS ouescwork: 


Now is the time to join with people who really know Football and Basketball. Put yourself in the know by 
subscribing to AMERICA’S OLDEST SPORTS PUBLICATION of its kind. Sportscasters is now in its seventeenth 
year and our knowledge and experience is unmatched by any other. No wonder Sportscasters continues to 
grow each year with new customers and former subscribers who tried others and return to the best. 
Sportcasters Bulletin gives you all the vital information you need to know in one concise, easy-to-read digest. 
Our bulletins feature a complete schedule weekly of all the major teams in the country with scores filled in as 
the games are played. 


Action speaks louder than words! Below Is an actual copy of the 1968-69 
Basketball Schedule and scores to show how they appear in our bulletin. 


D14 Stanford ifg, 85-90 438 Denver Jil Navy* 
pad es peer Be 73-47 53-88 
Die D D30 Samford |J4 LSU* 


J13 N. Dame 


91-74 89-67 


D4 Texas™ D9 Georgia™ 
88-62 73-80 


FREE! Now Sportscasters offers you the complete schedule of the 1968-69 Basketball Season with the complete scores free of 
m additional cost. It will appear in our first Basketball Bulletin of the season. 


SPECI A « LATE NEWS weekly with quickle reports om ‘onch: ‘Sportecseters trig ames SPECIAL FULL-SEASON OFFER $40 


the glamour to postpone press time until the last minute 


=» NOW AVAILABLE Released on Wednesday via Air Mail Special Delivery, this Mid- ( 10 ISSUES ) SINGLE ISSUE $5 


Week report is designed for those who require up-to-the-minute 
news. 


FIRST ISSUE COVERS GAMES OF SEPT. 27th. 


VV CHECK THESE OTHER OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


® SPORTSCASTERS KEY @ © POWER RATING CHART ® © PROFESSIONAL COVERAGE 
RELEASES AND UPSET Current performance ratings of Jay Howard's Pro-Pix; Pointwise 
SPECIALS more than 100 teams for easy eval- predictions of all National and 
3 or more teams selected to beat uation by you, adjusted each week. American Football League games 
the point-spread as well as 3 or A basic guide to do-it-yourself plus the complete NFL schedule 
more possible upsets, our top handicappers. with the scores to date. And only 
choices. © PREDICTIONS Sportscasters Basketball Bulletin 
© COMPLETE COVERAGE Sy Green's Saturday Pointwise pre- covers all NBA games played dur- 
1! full weeks of college and Pro dictions of the major contests of ing our Season. 
Football beginning with games of the week (about 40 games) plus @ FEATURE STORIES 
Sept. 20th. First Basketball covers a lively and very pertinent capsule National Round-up of Football 
Dec. Sth to Dec. 12th. comment on ach game. @ News and statistics. 


e 
Season omer | ONLY *25 tor 24 ISSUES { 13 saScreautieeies 


$15 for 11 FOOTBALL ISSUES @ $15 for 13 BASKETBALL ISSUES 
$6 for 4 WEEKS (ist Class Mail) or $2.00 for TRIAL ISSUE 
NEWSDEALERS WANTED—Please write for details. 
SPECIAL BOWL RELEASE—A special bulletin released via Air Special in December devoted solely to the 
major football bowl games on the nation. A detailed analysis of each game is presented with the winner and 


final score predicted. A must for all football fans, this bulletin will really add to your bow! game pleasure. 
Price—$5—same os we charged the past five years. 


Air Mail— Add 10c per issue Air Mail, Special Delivery — Add 40c per issue 


> Mail Your Coupon TODAY » [ SPORTSCASTERS, INC. fusby station: per lepue Extra 
Dept. J, P.O. Box 209, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11203 Rir-Special 40¢ 


| per issue Extra. 
BONUS OFFER CO) 325 for 24 ISSUES FOOTBALL & BASKETBALL 
OO $15 for 11 FOOTBALL O $15 for 13 BASKETBALL 
C1 $6 for 4 ISSUES (1 $2.00 for TRIAL COPY 
Special Mid-Week Report [) $40 Season Single Copy 1) $5 


Subscribe Now and Receive 


& R E E Contains: Past records and | Speical Bowl Release $5 
1969 PREVIEWS for over 260 Foams, [Name oc ccsnmspunmpggnsnen c 
sclediles, ¥ Yohecuiti iu itasiers, Biancsen Scene aie rai 
FOOTBALL . etc., 48 pages full of football | FP SE RUAE SRY ® 
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SPORTSCASTERS we 222."27°2: 
INC. Brooklyn N.Y., 11203 


Sporting his $10,000 mink coat, he later lost it to thieves. 


Laughing with friends, he shows teeth and dimple. 


... AND LAUGHS WHEN YOU WIN 


Then, at the 1969 Super Bowl, success. At only 25 
he had become the nation’s No. 1 quarterback on 
knees so bad he sometimes had to walk stiff-legged 
down a flight of stairs. Now he was the winner he 
had predicted he would be some four years earlier. 

He had climbed over pain and disappointment and 
other people’s jealousies and doubts to attain the top. 
Along the way he had embraced the fun things of 
life; to Joe this is a world that might end at any time, 
for him or for all of us, and each hour must be cozied 
and enjoyed to the fullest, as though it were the last. 

Laughs and pains and defeats and, an astonishing 
victory. That has been the life of Joe Willie Namath 
from Beaver Falls to a penthouse in Manhattan to 
the Super Bowl. Now let us see the way it really was. 


These amazing results 
after only 35 days 
me of TELEPANDER training ? 


f 
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SCIENTIFIC METHOD TO GETTING THE SLIMMER, 


STRONGER BODY YOU WANT...DESCRIBED IN FREE BOOKLET 


In just five weeks Mr. J. U. increased his chest by 5”, his biceps by 2 
his neck by 1”, his thighs by 3”, and his calves by 1”. Of course, not 
everyone can expect to attain such dramatic results. But today, instead 
of feeling tired and listless, Mr. J. U. is now “in the pink”, bursting 
with strength and vitality. The secret? The amazing TELEPANDER 
—an exciting new device that helps you gain new strength and vigor 
—in just 5 minutes a day! 


WORLD WIDE PRAISE 


TELEPANDER was used to train Olympic team members, and has 
been endorsed by judo champion Wim Ruska and other world-famous 
athletes. The revolutionary Isometric-Isotonic concept behind 
TELEPANDER has been reported in Reader’s Digest, Look, and 
countless Medical and scientific journals. Today it’s 

acclaimed by doctors, athletes, and the President’s BEFORE 
Council on Physical Fitness! 


FREE BOOKLET SHOWS HOW 


We guarantee you will see the difference—and be 
able to verify the results with a tape measure in just 
2 weeks! How can we make such a fabulous guaran- 
tee? Because results are based on scientific proof 
with thousands of men just like you. Men who ride 
to work, take elevators, and who have not partici- 
pated in any organized athletics since they left 
school. Men who are too busy—and too bored—for 
hours of strenuous “conventional” exercises. Yet 
in as little as five minutes a day, TELEPANDER 
is making these men healthier, more powerful and 
vigorous. 

Now is the time to get the youthful physique you 
want. Mail coupon today for 20-page illustrated P _ y : 
brochure—in color. It’s FREE—no obligation. No- % « 
body will call or phone you. < ’ 


FREE BOOKLET . 


MARGRACE CORPORATION, Dept. 301 
250 West 57th St., New York, N.Y. 10019 


TELEPANDER helps you to: i 
FREE 20-PAGE BOOKLET shows how TELEPANDER builds f 


Slim waistline bulges = Firm-up flabby 
muscles = Strengthen arms, legs, back 
and shoulders = Takes just minutes a 


A power-packed muscles in just 5 minutes a day. Action 
day = No need to disrobe = Use at home, 


photographs in full color. No obligation. No salesman 
will call. Nobody will phone you. Mail coupon today. 


Ee 
Street 

City 

RS ee er 


office, anywhere = Fast results, easy to 
use ® Safe for all ages, fun = Spot de- 
velops any muscle group = Eliminates 
needless repetition = Overall physical 
fitness benefits = No costly, bulky 
machines needed. 


MT-14 j 
Canada: Home delivery duty free. Ask for FREE booklet. © MARGRACE CORPORATION, 1969 
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The football world of Joe Namath is blurred, intense. 


America’s No. 1 Sport — Football 
America’s No. 1 Grid Weekly is 


Football News 


e Complete coverage of pro 
and college football 


e Outstanding predictions 
e Big grid contest ! 

e Statistics - Analysis 

e Nationally-known writers 
@ 50c a copy on news stands 


@ Mailed from Detroit 
each Monday 


@ Money-back guarantee 
@ 30th year of publication VAN PATRICK—nationally-famous sports director of the Mutual 


Upeecening System, who broadcasts the Notre Dame games over 
2 = stations, is an avid Football News reader. So are over 500 
2 16 issues $5.00 other sportswriters and broadcasters who subscribe to Football News. 


For 30 years the nation’s top grid fans have been reading the Football 

News because it gives them more reliable first-hand college and pro foot- 
ball information than any other source. You can join them by subscrib- 
ing now on money back guarantee. We'll deliver the most complete 
football publication you ever saw to your door-step each week and your 
enjoyment of the 1969 season will increase 100%. Order now and 
- receive two pre-season issues. 


TREE | FOOTBALL NEWS ?.0. Box 2043, Detroit, Mich. 48231 


Get two extra YES—Send me the Football News for this ¢ 
season on a money-back guarantee. _Depl. 


ee lege My check or money order is enclosed. 
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A WEEK AT THE 


SUPER BOWL 


How Joe 


Shocked The Colts 


by Murray Olderman 


T WAS IN THE EXULTATION of winning the American 
Football League championship—the first in history for 
the New York Jets—that Joe Willie Namath started all 
the fuss. Joe Willie is an honest man. Forget the late- 
night prowling at the Pussy Cat on East 49th Street or 
Dudes and Dolls on Third Avenue or his own new joint, 
called Bachelors III. That's another part of his life, com- 
pletely divorced from his football. When it comes to the 
way he makes a living, Joe is serious, objective, direct. 
So in the flush: of beating the Oakland Raiders for the 
AFL title, which meant that the Jets would qualify to play 
in the Super Bowl against the awesome Baltimore Colts 
with their 13-1 record in the regular season, plus impres- 
sive victories in the conference and league playoffs, someone 
wanted to know about Earl Morrall. He was the veteran 
quarterback, in his 13th year as a pro, who had taken over’ 
for Unitas and swept almost every honor on the board— 
No. | passer in the National Football League, top touch- 


down thrower, All-NFL, winner of the Jim Thorpe Trophy 
as the most valuable player. Wouldn’t he eat up the Jets 
with the soft spots in their secondary? I mean, said the ques- 
tioner, the Jets’ defense hadn't faced that kind of threat. 

“Hell,” spat Joe Willie, unraveling a wad of tape to reveal 
the steel hinges that keep his right knee braced, “we've got 
four quarterbacks better'n him in our own league.” 

Pause, to let the effect of his statement sink in. Yeah, who? 

“Well, I gotta go with John Hadl of the Chargers, 
Daryl Lamonica over there in the Raider dressing room, 
Bob Griese of Miami. And,” he added nonchalantly, 
“myself.” 

Then Joe got down to the nitty gritty: “We throw much 
more to the wide receivers in our league. I completed 49 
per cent of my passes. But hell, if I dropped the ball off 
to my backs like they do in their league, I could have com- 
pleted 80 per cent.” 

In two weeks, on Jan. 12, 1969, in the third annual Super 
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Bowl (or the AFL-NFL World Championship game, as the 
pro football establishment prefers to bill it), Joe Willie 
would get the chance to prove the part about him being 
better than Morrall. Meanwhile, there was that other half 
of his life, so he showered, got dressed and went off to cele- 
brate in his pad on East 76th Street. 

On Monday night, 24 hours before New Year's Eve, the 
Jets’ clan gathered in the Diamond Club of Shea Stadium 
to celebrate the conquest of the AFL. Joe was beautiful in 
his striped gray, double-breasted six-button job with the 
wide lapels. He wore socks, subdued black, for the occa- 
sion. And he was beautiful when he got up to talk at the 
end of the evening. All the other celebrants had carefully 
thanked the head coach, Weeb Ewbank, and the president, 
Phil Iselin, and noted that they couldn't have persevered 
without the loyal support of the little women at home, 
their wives. The fealty to family life was unanimous, 

“Like they say,” Joe began, “wives must be wonderful. 
But personally, in appreciation for what they did for me 
this year, 1 want to thank all the broads in New York." 

And on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 2, the Jets re-assembled 
at Shea Stadium, in serious concert, to re-examine their 
accomplishment. Weeb Ewbank ran off the first movies of 
the AFL title victory, 27-23, over the Oakland Raiders. 
Bill Mathis, the veteran halfback who came with the fran- 
chise back in 1960, watched carefully when it came to the 
part where the Jets had the ball on the Oakland 6-yard 
line, halfway through the fourth quarter, the Raiders lead- 
ing 23-20. “He called 9-option here,” Mathis whispered. 

On “9-option” the whole flow of the play was to the left. 
Namath started out by faking a handoff to fullback Matt 
Snell, then rolling out to his left. Mathis, the primary 
receiver, cut diagonally left across the line of scrimmage. 
George Sauer, pulled in tight at left end, took one step 
and then cut for the deep left corner of the end zone. He 
was the secondary target. But the Raiders reacted quickly 
to Namath's move and closed in on him. Joe couldn't find 
a passing lane to his receivers. He looked around for Pete 
Lammons, the tight end who was supposed to come over 
the middle, and couldn't find him in the sea of jerseys. So 
Namath wheeled abruptly to his right and threw the ball 
in oné swift motion. Low, hard and off-balance to the oppo- 
site side of the field where flanker Don Maynard had, in 
Namath's words, “been fooling around just to keep himself 
busy.” Maynard, falling, caught the ball for the winning 
touchdown. 

“Only one quarterback out of five,"" noted Mark Duncan, 
pro football's overseer of officials, “could have put enough 
on the ball from that position to get it to the receiver.” 
And the odds were even higher for a quarterback who could 
discard his first, second and third receivers on a given play 
and still get the ball to the fourth. That's why the Jets, 
as they left Shea Stadium in the January dusk for the 
15-minute bus ride to John F, Kennedy Airport, felt secure 
in their ability to give the Baltimore Colts a battle. 

“When you got a guy like Joe on your club,” said Larry 
Grantham, another Jet original, ‘you know he's going to 
gets points for you.’ As the team boarded the Northeast 
charter jet for the dinnertime flight to Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., it still hadn’t studied the Colts on film. 

Football plane trips are a good time for the members 
of the press to ferret out information. The players are 
captive. They're generally relaxed. Namath tends to be 
expansive. 

Fiye writers quickly gathered around him after the 
takeoff, “Did you really mean what you said about Lamon- 
ica and Morrall and the other AFL quarterbacks?” asked 
Dave Anderson of the New York Times. 

“Absolutely,” nodded Namath. 

But isn’t this playing right into the Colts? Look at all the 
stories they're going to have for their bulletin board. It 
should pump them up. 


“Listen,” said the New York quarterback, “if they need 
this kind of stuff as incentive to play us, they're in trouble 
already." 

The Namath putdown of Morrall, intended as an honest 
assessment, was already becoming a national controversy 
in the media and touched off what may be the biggest 
barrage of pre-game ballyhoo in the history of football. 
All of it centered around the shaggy head of the Jet 
quarterback, who didn’t act like he cared. It wasn't costing 
him money. Last year, before Sonny Werblin split with the 
other Jet owners and sold out his interest in the team, he 
had signed Namath to a new four-year contract. 

Even when he came into pro ball as a rookie in 1965, 
Namath had that imperturbability. “People say that I'm 
stuck up, that I’m a non-conformist,” he said then. ‘‘The 
truth is that I like to be alone, I like to do a lot of thinking 
by myself. I Feel that anything I do is okay if I don’t hurt 
myself and don’t hurt anyone else.” 

Werblin may have catered to him—Sonny was sold on 
the star system from his show business background. He 
sensed a certain presence in Joe right from the start. People 
forget that the Jets originally intended Jerry Rhome of 
Tulsa (and the Dallas Cowboys) to be their $400,000 
quarterback. They had drafted him as a future in 1964, 
and he had broken virtually every college passing record 
in the book. Werblin brought him to New York and enter- 
tained him in his living room, Rhome, a taciturn kid from 
Texas, has a bland personality. Halfway through the con- 
versation, Sonny excused himself and dragged Weeb 
Ewbank into another room. “Is this what we're supposed 
to sell pro football with?” he asked, “Let's get that kid from 
Alabama.” And so he peddled the rights to Rhome to Hous- 
ton for a first draft choice which turned out to be Namath. 

After Werblin left the Jets, Joe got no special privileges. 
On the road, he roomed with Jim Hudson, the regular 
strong safety of the defense. When the Jets arrived in Fort 
Lauderdale to begin their Super Bowl preparations, they 
went right to the Galt Ocean Mile hotel on the north end 
of the beach, Namath and Hudson checked in, then took 
off. There was no curfew that night. 

On Friday morning, at 11 a.m., they got down to business, 
The Jets split into offensive and defensive units. Films 
of the Colts were shown to them for the first time, with 
Namath getting a chance to see how Baltimore deployed 
its defense, Clive Rush, who worked with Weeb in plotting 
the attack, briefed Namath and his unit—Joe was the co- 
captain—on the Baltimore tendencies. The Colts’ defense, 
rated the best in football, featured mobility, a lot of stunt- 
ing and slanting in the line, and leaned toward zone 
coverage in the secondary to shut off the big bomb. They 
liked to blitz a lot on passing downs. Joe, watching the 
films, became conyinced they were vulnerable. In the fa- 
mous words of Max Schmeling, before he fought young 
Joe Louis the first time, “I zee zomezings.” 

Unbeaten Joe, with 23 knockouts in 27 fights, was a 
10-1 choice over Der Max, an aging ex-champ, when they 
met in 1936. But studying the films, the German noticed 
that every time Joe got ready to throw a right, he dropped 
his left, Schmeling beat him to the punch every time and 
finally battered him to the canvas for the last time in the 
12th round, an astounding upset. 

The odds were almost as long for the Jets to beat the 
Colts. On the point spread, the bookies were quoting New 
York and 17. But the Jets saw “zomezings,"” too, which could 
upset the odds. If the Colts blitzed, Namath’s quick de- 
livery would shoot holes in their defense. And on the 
ground, there were possibilities on the left side, where 
Winston Hill, a big, quick tackle, was matched against 
Ordell Braase, a defensive end who was 36 years old and 
had been having some back troubles. 

In the afternoon, the Jets bussed out to Fort Lauder- 
dale’s Yankee Stadium, a 45-minute drive on the other 
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side of the Dixie Highway, and started to put_their game 
plan into field operation. Weeb worked them hard physi- 
cally for three days. He wanted to get the champagne and 
turkey out of their systems. The guys could scatter after a 
workout but had to be in their rooms by 11 p.m. 

Joe wasn’t lonely. His father flew down from Beaver 
Falls, Pa., and arrived on Friday. So did a blonde coed who 
goes to school in Pensacola and has been seen often with 
Namath in Florida and New York. 

On Sunday, seven days to zero hour, the Minnesota 
Vikings and the Dallas Cowboys played in the Orange 
Bowl in that innocuous little game called the Playoff Bowl, 
and the Colts took the afternoon off to watch their NFL 
brethren exercise. It rained in Fort Lauderdale, but the 
Jets worked right through it. Weeb Ewbank got a little 
perturbed when he saw some people watching the practice 
session from a tower on the roof of the grandstand. He 
thought they might be spies for the NFL team. He was 
assured they worked for the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, using the tower for an adjoining municipal airport. 

Weeb was a lot more perturbed when he got up Monday 
morning. Joe Namath was back in the news. On Sunday 
night, Namath and his roommate, Hudson, had gone over 
to Fazio’s, a restaurant on the main north-south drag 
through town, and ran into several Colts, who were also 
staying in Fort Lauderdale. Among them was Lou Michaels, 
the veteran Baltimore placekicker whose brother Walt 
coached the Jets’ defense, Walt had yowed not to speak 
to Lou for the duration (until after Jan. 12) so people 
couldn't accuse him of shuttling information, intentionally 
or otherwise. 

The ban didn’t apply to Namath, Like the Jet quarter- 
back, Lou Michaels is from Pennsylvania and has never 
been mistaken for a Milquetoast, 

Considering the surroundings and the state of the wit- 
nesses, an accurate reconstruction of their meeting is diff- 
cult. But in Michaels’ version, it went something like this: 

“Hello, Joe.” 

“We're going to kick hell out of the Colts.” 

“Hayen't you heard of the word modesty, Joseph?” 

“I’m going to pick you apart.” 

“It's kind of hard, Joseph, throwing out of a well and 
finding receivers.” 

“Don't worry—my blockers will give me plenty of time.” 

“Well, if we get in trouble, we can send in the master 
{John Unitas].” 

“T hope you have to, because that would mean the game 
is too far gone.” After that, Namath reiterated that the 
Jets were going to “whip ‘em.’ And Michaels decided to 
make it personal and see if they couldn't decide the issue 
on the spot, without a football. But cooler heads, as they 
say, prevailed. And as the evening wore on, they actually 
got chummy. 

“He strikes you as being cocky,’’ mused Lou, later, “but 
I went away thinking there’s a lot of good under this guy. 
If you meet Namath, it’s better to hear him out first.” 

And when it came time to pay the check, Joe made the 
grand gesture. He pulled out a wad of bills, nothing less 
than a century, and peeled off one to pay the check for the 
whole party, including the tip. 

“IT don’t know what he tips,’ 
now that he’s a gentleman.” 

Gentleman Joe, oblivious to the furore that would hit 
the newspapers in the next couple of days because of the 
incident, slept blissfully late Monday morning. There was 
no workout scheduled, but it was picture-taking day. Along 
with running backs Matt Snell and Emerson Boozer, Joe 
slept on and never showed up. Which didn't make Weeb 
happy. 

By this time, Joe was getting sensitive to the commo- 
tion his comments caused. Don Shula, the coach of the 
Colts, bristled when someone reminded him of Namath's 


said Michaels, “but I know 


observation there were four quarterbacks in the AFL who 
could throw “as well, if not better” than Morrall. “How 
Namath can rap Earl is a thing I don't understand,” said 
Shula. “How do you rap a guy who's NFL Player of the 
Year? Earl doesn’t dump passes to a flare man in the flat 
just to build up a completion percentage. The guy’s only 
interested in winning and doing the job.” 

Namath talked only to the New York writers whom he 
knew. The out-of-town guys got a curt “no comment” when 
they approached him. Frank Ramos, the publicity man 
of the Jets, asked him to relent on Thursday and attend 
a press luncheon, Joe nodded his okay. But when Ramos 
went to get him at noon, Joe had changed his mind. 
“There's been too much bull already,” he snapped, and 
cut out after they got downstairs on the elevator. 

He made up for it Thursday night. He droye down to 
Miami Springs Villas for the Miami Touchdown Club's 
annual dinner, Milt Woodard, the president of the AFL, 
presented Namath as the club’s Pro Football Player of 
the Year. 

Joe looked at Woodard and said impishly, “How can 
the league say it’s wrong to have long hair? What's hair 
got to do with being a football player?” Then he turned 
to the subject of the impending game: “The Jets will win 
Sunday! I guarantee it.” 

There was a hiss from the back of the room. 

“Who's that?’ cracked Namath. “Lou Michaels?” 

The victory guarantee, with no equivocation, made the 
headlines again. Ewbank read them, gulped and said 
staunchly, “I don’t think any player should start a game 
or even show up if he doesn’t think he has an opportunity 
to win, I don’t think Joe's whistling Dixie at all.” 

For the newspapermen expecting cliches and cautious 
quotes from players and coaches—they usually wind up 
interviewing themselves—it was a whole new, wonderful 
experience. ‘What's Namath said today" they asked each 
other at poolside, and up and down the beach, 

Meanwhile, Joe was studying the films every night in 
his room—for the week of the game, curfew was 10 p.m., 
with lights out at 11 and a $5,000 automatic fine for vio- 
lators. His opinion never wavered. ‘When the Colts lost 
to the Browns at mid-season,” he said, “they didn't get beat 
by any powerhouse. I don't buy what I read about their de- 
fense. I’m going with what the one-eyed monster shows me. 
The one-eyed monster doesn’t lie. He shows it like it is.” 

The one-eyed monster was, of course, the film projector. 
On the practice field, Namath was unusually sharp, too. 
The final heavy session on Friday afternoon was concluded 
with a two-minute drill. The offense has that much time 
to score from its own 20-yard line under simulated game 
conditions, Ewbank told Namath to figure they were losing 
by three points as the drill started. A pass immediately 
bounced off Snell's shoulders and was intercepted. 

Now," said Weeb, “you're six points behind instead 
of three.” They started again from the 20. Namath hit 
Maynard on a square-out to the right side of midfield. He 
pitched long to Sauer in the end zone for a touchdown. 
Two plays, 80 yards. They asked him to start all over again. 
This time he hit Snell perfectly and came back to Sauer 
again for a touchdown. 

The Jets followed the same routine they had all season. 
On Saturday night there was a 10 o'clock snack. Then Joe 
went back to his room for a final session with the films. 
The talking was over. That week he had delivered every- 
thing but the Gettysburg Address. On Sunday morning at 
11 he had his customary rare steak and salad four hours 
before game time. Then he was in front of 75,377 dis- 
believers. 

Frank Borman, Jim Loyell and Bill Anders were on hand. 
They had just come back from a close look at the moon. 

The Jets, and Joe Namath, provided a fascinating spec- 
tacle, too. 


Joe, expecting a Colt blitz, flipped the ball to Mathis. 
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Right at the start, there was a good omen, Broadway 
Joe, in his usual gleaming white shoes, trotted out with 
Johnny Sample, the truculent corner back who had once 
played for Baltimore, to meet the co-captains of the Colts— 
their exact opposite numbers by positions, Johnny Unitas 
and Bobby Boyd. The ceremony was almost lost in the 
swirl of tassels and girls popping out of papier-mache foot- 
balls that was part of the pre-Super Bowl extravaganza. 
The referee tossed a coin. Joe called it. The Jets won the 
toss. Baltimore elected to defend the west goal, as the sports 
announcers say. 

The temperature was 73 degrees, and tufts of clouds 
floated over the stadium, threatening a rain that neyer 
came, spurred along by an 18-mile-an-hour wind from 
the north. 

In the dressing room, Weeb Ewbank told the Jets, “If 
we get scored on early, which can happen to you in a game 
like this, we'll go out and get two. So don’t let anything 
upset you that might happen. If we get one first, we'll go 
out and get a second one to give us a cushion, But if we 
happen to get behind, don't go crazy.” 

Ewbank had studied the patterns of the two previous 
Super Bowl games in which the Kansas Chiefs and the 
Oakland Raiders had lost after starting out respectably 
in the opening quarters, still within threatening distance 
at halftime. “I thought they lost the games,” he said, 
“because they lost their poise.” And both times the Green 
Bay Packers had turned on the heat in the final half. So 
he wanted to emphasize to the Jets they shouldn't lose 
their cool against an opportunistic team like the Colts. 

Promptly at 3:05, the time set back to get the biggest 
television audience possible (this was NBC’s year), Lou 
Michaels, the left-footed placekicker and debater, booted 
the ball two yards into the New York end zone, where Earl 
Christy scooped it up. He darted gingerly up the middle, 
careful to keep the ball tucked in with both hands and 
was tackled on his 23-yard line by Alex Hawkins, the vet- 
eran leader of Baltimore's special teams. 

“Okay,” said Namath curtly, as the offensive team 
threaded through the kickoff unit and huddled on its own 
15. “Nineteen Straight on three.” 

With the snap from center John Schmitt, Namath 
wheeled to his left and handed the ball to fullback Matt 
Snell lined up directly behind him but now slanting 
straight towards the left tackle position filled by the bulk 
of Winston Hill. Hill blocked straight ahead on Ordell 
Braase, the 36-year-old right defensive end of the Colts. 
Braase was playing the inside, so Snell, taking the cue, 
veered to the outside. Don Shinnick, the right corner 
linebacker, fought off Emerson Boozer's block and stopped 
Matt on the 26. Three-yard gain. 

Namath came right back with the same play. This time 
the execution was better. Boozer tied up Shinnick. Braase 
varied his charge by going to the outside, and Hill nudged 
him further in that direction. So Snell cut inside the end, 
through a good hole, with left guard Bob Talamini tying 
up tackle Billy Ray Smith and Schmitt obstructing middle 
linebacker Dennis Gaubatz. Rick Volk, the free safety, 
charged recklessly into Snell, who was under a full head 
of steam as he broke into the secondary. Matt went down 
from the force of the collision after he had picked up nine 
yards and a first down, then bounced quickly up. Volk 
stayed down, and a couple of Colts rushed out to help 
him off the field. He had, as it turned out, a brain con- 
cussion that sent him to the hospital after the game and 
affected his play most of this afternoon. The injury to the 
all-pro sophomore defender didn’t help the Colts. 

This play, “19 Straight,” was to be a vital strategem for 
the Jets the whole afternoon. Ewbank and his staff came 
up with it as the clutch play after analyzing the matchup 
of personnel along the forward walls of both teams. “We 
thought we could run against them,” he said, “but we had 


to be careful where we did it. They had Bubba Smith at left 
end and we had moved Dave Herman oyer from guard to 
right tackle to play opposite him. We wouldn’t expect 
Dave to do as well over there. And Randy Rassmussen, the 
guard next to him, does a good job, but he’s still a young 
kid, So basically we set our offense to go weakside when 
we were in right formation, And when we were left, to 
go to the strong side. This was our best bet. 

“A lot of people thought we were picking on Braase. 
Not actually. Later on, they said he had a bad back. We 
didn’t know it. We did know we had a real good blocker 
opposite him in Hill.” 

On 19-Straight, the execution was simple. Boozer, the 
halfback, lined up to the weakside, went straight at the 
linebacker, Shinnick. Hill handled Braase. Snell, the ball 
carrier, reacted to the direction of Hill’s block. If Winston 
went to the outside, Matt cut inside, and yice versa, It’s 
the simple application of the run-to-daylight theory popu- 
larized by Vince Lombardi at Green Bay. 

After that initial first down, Namath decided to probe 
the other side, but Boozer was thrown for a four-yard 
loss as the blocking broke down. With second and 14 
from his own 31, Joe called the obyious pass. And the Colts 
reacted, as expected. They blitzed their linebackers. Which 
was just what he wanted. He dumped the ball quickly to 
Snell, flaring wide to the right, and the fullback picked 
up nine yards before Bobby Boyd dumped him. 

(Later, a prominent NFL coach was critical of the Balti- 
more defensive strategy. “You never,” he said, “blitz a 
quarterback with the kind of quick release that Namath 
has. They played it very poorly.’’) 

Then the Jets first drive of the game petered out when 
Snell was dumped on an attempted draw play by quick- 
reacting Fred Miller, and Curly Johnson punted. The Colts 
put the ball in play on their own 27. They looked like 
they'd run the Jets right out of the Orange Bowl. John 
Mackey, the best tight end in football, took a look-in pass 
from Earl Morrall and ran right over Hudson, the strong 
safety, for a 19-yard gain. 

On four consecutive plays, the Colts alternately swept 
right end and left end, then barged between both tackles 
to gain a first down on the New York 31, A third-down pass 
from Morrall to Tom Mitchell put them closer to scoring 
range on the 19. But Earl lost his touch and failed to 
connect on two passes, then was thrown by the scrambling 
Jet defenders when he tried to throw on third down, too. 
The Jets got a further break when Michaels missed a 
field-goal attempt from the 27. 

Four plays later, Namath had his chance to put the Jets 
on the scoreboard. Don Maynard, flanked wide to the 
right, took off straight down the field on a fly pattern, The 
Colts, caught in an overshifted defense, had single cover- 
age on him, and Maynard was all alone down the north 
sideline, deep into Colt territory, when the quarterback 
let the ball Ay with that quick wrist motion unique to 
his delivery. They had connected 10 times during the season 
on long touchdown bombs, once for 87 yards, and May- 
nard had led the AFL with an average of 22.8 yards per 
catch. But the slim flanker from west Texas went into 
this game with a leg muscle pull that had troubled him 
for a couple of weeks. He couldn't catch up with Namath's 
arched throw and kicked the ball in disgust. 

(After the game, Don would tell Joe, “I’m sorry about 
the long one, but I was hurting."’ And Joe would respond, 
“Man, you should have told me before the game and J 
could have taken a little off the ball." The only pass May- 
nard was to catch all game was declared invalid because 
his feet were out of the Colt end zone.) 

The teams continued to spar for the rest of the opening 
quarter, though a long punt by Baltimore’s David Lee 
backed up the Jets to their goal line. Two plays before 
the end of the quarter, Namath [Continued on page 61] 
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EAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA, SITs serenely alongside the 
Beaver River in Beaver Valley in Beaver County. 
Beaver Falls, P. A.—as the local kids say. It had a popula- 
tion of 16,240 in the 1960 census and the 1970 survey should 
show that there are just about as many people going as 
coming. Beaver Falls will be lucky if it can pass up Oil 
City or Uniontown in its quest to climb out of 66th place 
in population among communities in the “Keystone State.” 
It’s a quiet town. The last of five movie houses closed 
recently because people are staying home to watch tele- 
vision. When asked about a place to go out on the town, 
a leading citizen suggested the bar at the Holiday Inn, 
down by the Turnpike. 

Beaver Falls isn’t much to look at or easy to love. Chances 
are a visitor won’t send a picture postcard home from 
there. The compact little mill town 28 miles west of Pitts- 
burgh seems far from the bright lights of Broadway or the 


sun-drenched playground of Miami. 

But for the men who make a living rounding up high 
school football heroes for colleges all over the country, 
Beaver Falls—and the towns that surround it—has the most 
fertile football fields in America. Name any year and 
chances are the harvest was more rich and bountiful than 
that of New York and Miami and a lot of other places 
combined. 

Vito (Babe) Parilli grew up in the Valley, eight miles 
from Beaver Falls, before he went off to the University of 
Kentucky and set national passing records. Mike Ditka is 
from Aliquippa, a few minutes down Route 51. Terry Han- 
ratty played for Butler, in Beaver Falls’ same league. Jim 
Mutscheller and Joe Walton, All-America ends at Notre 
Dame and Pitt in the 1950s, are from Beaver Falls itself. 
So were some other All-Americans, including Joe Walton's 
father. The talent runs so deep in these towns of 5,000 
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and 10,000 and 20,000 population, and the scouts have so 
much respect for the area, that often a second-stringer 
from a good team can pick up a full athletic scholarship. 
Name a town in the Valley and there’s a football player 
who put it on the map. 

But those towns make the football player, and not vice 
versa. Boys come out of an environment where their fathers 
still work hard at hard work. Football scholarships are 
their ticket out of those steel mills. Football is hard work 
there, too, but at least it’s exciting. 

Beaver Falls is typical of Valley communities. Founded 
101 years ago when the ultra-socialistic Harmony Society 
sold land to the public, Beaver Falls soon grew to be a 
productive industrial town that made use of the natural 
resources and excellent transportation facilities it was 
blessed with. Swarms of Hungarians, Poles, Slovaks, Italians 
and, in later years, Negroes emigrated there. 

Industrial complexes such as Babcock & Wilcox, Repub- 
lic Steel, Moltrup Steel Products and Armstrong Cork pro- 
vided steady pay checks for strong men who could stand 
the sweat and grime and ever-changing shifts. It doesn’t 
take a Beaver Falls mill worker much time on the produc 
tion lines to decide he doesn’t want to see his sons working 


Growing up, Joe had his distine- 
tive nose from the age of two to 
his prom days at Beaver Falls 
High School. In the Lower End 
he lived in an integrated neigh- 
borhood and had more young 
Negro pals than white buddies. 


next to him when they grow up. College is the best way 
out. And football, for many of the boys, is the only way 
to get out. 


It was in this environment that Joseph William Namath 
—all seven and three-quarter pounds of him—entered the 
world a few hours after Memorial Day, 1943, came to an 
end. The fourth son of a Hungarian-born mill hand and 
his hard-working wife, little Joe was whisked out of Provi- 
dence Hospital to a house in Beaver Falls’ ‘Lower End" 
district, where he would grow up playing sports with other 
kids who came into the world under the same conditions. 

When John Namath, Joe’s father, came to the United 
States at age 18, he quickly acquired a thirst for all those 
exciting American sports. But his old-world parents tried 
to quench it. “We don't raise you kids to get crippled up,” 
he was told over and over again. He had to sneak out of 
the house to play. He vowed then that his sons would 
never have the same problem. 

They didn’t. John Jr., the first boy and 12 years older 
than Joe, played high school football, though without 
distinction. But Frank, the second born, made quite a 
name for himself. A fine lineman, he earned a football 


scholarship to the University of Kentucky. Amateur his- 
torians of the Namath clan claim that Bobby, the other 
brother, could have been as good a quarterback as Joe 
if he had stuck to it. But Bobby never finished high school. 

When Joe was born, he had a ready-made team (which 
also included an active adopted sister, Rita) to play with, 
He had a ball in his hand before he tould walk. “As a boy, 
Joe would play all day long,” recalls John Namath. “Then 
he would come home at night and practice hook shots 
against the wall with a softball.” Football, baseball and 
basketball were Joe's games, though he had a knack of 
picking up any sport he tried—from pool to golf. His older 
brothers let him join in their games, but only under their 
rules, “He had to catch the ball or get knocked down by 
his brothers," the father said. "They didn't take pity on 
Joe.” 

John Namath was a sturdy 190-pound six-footer himself 
then—and still is at age 61. At the Super Bowl, a Miami 
newspaper called him "the man of steel.” Thus it wasn’t 
surprising that his short, skinny son, Joe, didn't impress 
him athletically. ‘He was always the smallest kid on the 
team,” the father says. But John Namath didn’t give up 
on the boy. In fact, he gave Joe his first lesson in determi- 
nation. Joe had come home dejected after trying out for 
his first organized sport, the Little League. He was just 
nine years old at the time. 

“Those other boys are much better than I am," he said. 

The father would have none of it. “Well, you better give 
up your uniform then,” he said. “If you don’t have con- 
fidence, you can't do anything.” 

Joe responded positively—he became a Little League 
star, 

The next year Joe had already begun to chart his ath- 
letic course. When the Namath family delivered Frank to 
Blanton Collier (now head coach of the Cleveland Browns) 
at the University of Kentucky, the coach warmly ruffled 
little Joe's hair and asked; “How about you, little fella? 
Are you going to play football?” 

Joe shyly answered, “Yes,” 

Collier then asked him what position would he play, 

“Quarterback,” Joe said. 

In junior high school, Joe did become a quarterback. 
But it was a trying experience, 

“Gee, if I was just a little taller,” he told his father, “I 
could see over those linemen.” 

Joe stood a mere 5 feet. But at 115 pounds, there weren't 
too many options, He stayed at quarterback. 

Joe's parents separated before he got to high school, 
More and more he found himself turning to sports. The 
“Lower End” was a good place to learn. By now it was 
predominantly Negro. Joe ran with the black gangs. They 
played, ate, slept and fought together—and against each 
other. (In later years, Joe would earn the nickname “Nig- 
ger” from his University of Alabama teammates because 
of the side he took in civil-rights discussions.) There was 
no better way to learn survival—whether it was shining 
shoes, engaging in rock fights, or playing sports. By the 
time he reached Beaver Falls High School—as a tenth 
grader—he was rugged and skilled in football, basketball 
and baseball. 

Joe’s first season of high school football, however, began 
ingloriously. He wasn't among the 50 varsity candidates 
coach Bill Ross invited to early training in 1958, It was a 
frustrating fall. But his parents and brothers urged him on. 

“Go to practice every day,” said his dad. “Let the coaches 
know you want to play.” 

The season ended with Joe in the lineup—but only for 
the final play of the final game. It was the only time he 


got into a varsity game that fall. And then it was at de- 
fensive halfback. He didn’t make a tackle; the opponents 
ran to the other side of the field, 

The next year, the Beaver Falls Tigers got a promising 
new coach, Larry Bruno, He had compiled an impressive 
record at nearby Monaca and wanted to move up to a 
larger school, Bruno was no newcomer to Beaver Falls. He 
once starred at halfback for Geneva College, which loaned 
its stadium to Beaver Falls High for the Tigers’ home games, 

Though Bruno played for a small college, he earned a 
national reputation, He led the nation in scoring for five 
straight weeks and got to play eight minutes in the East- 
West Shrine game in San Francisco in 1946. The word soon 
got out that he could have made the Pittsburgh Steelers 
after a trial with them, but he preferred to pursue a coach- 
ing career. He had the mark of a winner. 

But Bruno could be excused for his limited knowledge 
of Joe's ability in 1959, Joe's junior year. All Bruno had 
to go by was the '58 game films. As they flickered over and 
over again, it was obvious that senior quarterback Rich 
Neidbala, the incumbent, could man the post again. Cer- 
tainly Neidbala had the credentials. He once completed 
15 straight passes. And after the season, the scouts were 
so impressed he was offered his choice of several scholar- 
ships. He chose the University of Miami. 

Yet it wasn't long before Joe caught the coach's eye. 
“You could see that Joe had inborn talent,’ remembers 
Bruno, who still is coach at the high school. “He was one 
of those guys who could pick up a ping-pong paddle for 
the first time and do well. Right from the start, he looked 
like he had moves in football. He picked up things real 
quick, too. Show him once and he was the master of it 
immediately.” 

When it became apparent that the Tigers were going 
nowhere that fall—they finished with a 4-5-1 record—Bruno 
began to build for the future. More and more he worked 
Namath into the lineup until finally he was sharing the 
quarterback duties with Neidbala. Beaver Falls won its 
last two games of 1959 and Joe won a first-string job for 
1960. 

Joe checked into football camp for his senior year two 
inches taller (6 feet 1 inch) and ten pounds heavier (175). 
The quarterback position was his from the start—to keep 
or to lose, Larry Bruno was amazed by his dedication: 
“Joe was the first guy out to practice and the hardest worker 
while he was there. He was the last to leave. Honest.” 

Namath asked no fayors but one, That was to wear jer- 
sey No, 19. Quarterback Johnny Unitas, a Pittsburgh boy, 
wore that number the year before when he led the Balti- 
more Colts to their second straight National Football 
League championship. 

Joe openly idolized “Johnny U.” Soon Beaver Falls be- 
gan calling their No. 19 “Joey U.” 

Though he was just a high school senior, Joey U. started 
playing like an abbreviated copy of Johnny U. He could 
drop back, roll back, do anything to get back to pass. He 
threw long, short and even from his own goal line. 

“He called 99 per cent of our plays,” said Bruno. “TI let 
him. I wasn't about to screw things up.” 

Joe learned to call automatics, too—calling plays on the 
line after the defense lined up differently than expected. 
It is a skill considered too difficult for a high school boy 
to grasp. But Joe did. 

“You'd watch him out there, pausing at the line of 
scrimmage, and you'd know he'd be calling an automatic,” 
added Bruno. “He could pick a defense apart.” 

Joe ran the team like a Prussian general. No one, except 
Joe himself, talked in the huddle, If they did, Joe chased 
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Joe shares basketball with Benny Singleton. ‘he front five are the starters. Left, coach Nate Lippe. 


the player to the sideline and asked Bruno for a replace- 
ment, 

Beaver Falls High School played in the “AA” grouping 
of the Western Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic 
League. It is the highest classification in the state. And 
from the WPIAL “AA” schools generally comes Pennsyl- 
vania’s state championship team and many of the all-state 
players. 

Beaver Falls was at a disadvantage then because its en- 
rollment of 1,100 students made it one of the smallest 
“AA” high schools in the state. It was just 100 students over 
the “A” class. As the 1960 season opened, there was little 
evidence that Beaver Falls would be in the running for 
the WPIAL title. 

“The whole idea of winning a championship,” said Joe 
later, “was something I never thought about when the sea- 
son began.” 

But in training sessions, Joe had become a polished 
quarterback with a fine supporting cast. Tom Krzmienski 
and Tony Golmost developed into an excellent pair of 
high school ends. They would receive football scholarships 
to Michigan State and North Carolina State, respectively, 
and both would get tryouts in professional football. 

The Tigers were powerful up the middle, too. Jim Sea- 
burn, the center, later played at Army and Bert Kerstetter, 


the fullback, was a standout at Princeton. The tackles 
(Stan Kondracki and Terry Krivak) and both guards (Ernie 
Pelaia and Larry Patterson) earned sports scholarships. 

Junior halfback Karlin (Butch) Ryan was a breakaway 
runner who also backed up Joe at quarterback. After gradu- 
ation, he received a scholarship to Iowa. Larry (Bo) Hay- 
den, a junior, was at the other halfback. He came on strong 
at the end of the season and finished with 17 touchdowns. 

It wasn’t until Beaver Falls’ opening game with Mid- 
land, however, that anyone realized just how good the 
Tigers were. 

On the second play of that game, Namath faked a hand- 
off into the line, then bootlegged around end and ran 60 
yards for a touchdown. In the second quarter, he passed the 
team downfield to the 3-yard line, where the Tigers imme- 
diately put the ball oyer the goal. But the TD was called 
back. 

On the next play, Namath placed the ball firmly into the 
stomach of a back who plowed into the middle of the line. 
The whole defense converged to the center where Tiger 
linemen furiously tried to wedge an opening. Then Na- 
math withdrew the ball from the back’s belly and sprinted 
off tackle with it himself. He scored. Before the half was 
over, Beaver Falls was on the scoreboard again—this time 
after a Namath pass to his favorite receiver, Krazmienski. 


Later in the game, with the score a lop-sided 25-6, Mid- 
land's defense finally seemed to haye Namath trapped. 
Three men chased Joe as he faded back to pass. Somehow 
he scooted around the blockade, but another Midland 
player trapped him at the sideline. Undaunted, Joe jumped 
up and threw a pass to Ryan for the first down. The Tigers 
went on to score again. Neither in the Midland game nor 
any other game that fall would the elusive Namath be 
thrown for a loss. For the evening (most of the Tiger 
games were at night) Joe completed 7 of 17 passes for 174 
yards, Beaver Falls won easily, 43-13. 

“Tt was Joe Nameth," reported the Beaver Falls News- 
Tribune the next day, “who guided the Tigers with a bril- 
liant performance.” It would be a couple of games before 
the newspaper got the spelling of Joe’s name correct. But 
he couldn't complain, Other than that, the “write-ups” 
were glowing. 

The victory over Sharon, a basketball-minded school, the 
next week was even easier. Namath tossed a 23-yard pass 
the first time the Tigers had the ball, then continued to 
guide the team to the Sharon 17. There Namath pitched to 
Krzmienski for the touchdown, Sharon went ahead 7-6 but 
Namath continued to connect on his throws, hitting eight 
out of nine for 186 yards, as Beaver Falls breezed to a 39-7 
triumph. 

The Tigers’ first major test, it appeared, would come 
from New Castle the following week. While the Tigers 
hadn't played the Red Hurricanes since 1943, the year Joe 
was born, Beaver Falls once considered New Castle a heated 
rival. Apparently, New Castle didn’t see the series that way. 
In 15 or so games between 1927 and 1943, Beaver Falls 
never once scored—not even a safety—against New Castle. 
Local football buffs had to thumb back the pages of his- 
tory books to 1921 before they could find a Beaver Falls 
victory. Another factor was the difference in size between 
the two high schools. New Gastle, with an enrollment three 
times larger than Beaver Falls’, was one of the largest sec- 
ondary schools in Pennsylvania. 

But the only “history” that ever scared Joe was in the 
classroom. When the team got off the bus at New Castle, 
Bruno had the players take a stroll onto the field before 
suiting up. Joe was reluctant. 

When Bruno was persistent, Joe went to the sideline, 
touched one foot down, and turned to Bruno: “O.K.,, 
coach, I'm ready. No sweat tonight.” 

Such confidence was seemingly needed to handle New 
Castle, but Bruno had another problem that eyening to 
discuss with Joe. Namath was the punter, too, but he had 
injured an ankle in practice, Bruno yoiced his concern just 
before the kickoff. 

Joe looked up and said matter-of-factly: “Don't worry, 
coach, we aren’t going to punt.” 

The Tigers didn't have to, thanks to Joe. The first time 
they had the ball, Namath began pecking away at the 
myth that Beaver Falls couldn't score on this team. He 
started with an 8-yard run on a keeper, Then he passed to 
Ryan, handed off twice for short yardage, carried for 8 
yards again, and finally tossed to fullback Kerstetter on the 
2. On the next play, Joe sent the fullback up the middle, 
causing a pileup almost as high as the goal posts. Mean- 
while, halfback Bo Hayden was sprinting around end with 
the ball. 

With that, the Tigers began to settle an old score with 
New Castle. The next time Beaver Falls got the ball, Joe 
carried the ball for a TD himself. Then he passed to 
Krzmienski for the conversion. He hit “Krz” for 12 yards 
and the third TD soon afterward. He pitched out for two 
more touchdowns. For three quarters, Beaver Falls had 


scored eyery time it got the ball but once. In the final 
period, Joe capped the night's 39-0 victory with a 6-inch 
quarterback sneak, He had passed for 183 yards (hitting 
9 of 13 passes) and ran for 63. New Castle stopped him 
only once. That was on an interception, his first of the 
season. Well, officially it was listed as an interception, The 
News-Tribune reported that the ‘New Castle player caught 
the ball in self-defense.” 

The referee who supervised the game told the Pittsburgh 
papers that in 15 years of officiating, he had never been 
fooled so often by a high school quarterback. Joe was to 
suffer from his own ball-handling. Four times that season, 
touchdowns were called back because an official blew a 
whistle at the pileup in the line while Joe's halfback was 
scampering downfield with the ball. In one situation, it 
was outright embarrassing for a senior official. Shortly after 
warning his junior partner about that boy Namath’s deft- 
ness, the yeteran blew a quick whistle himself! 

The word about the “Hungarian Howitzer” ricocheted 
up and down the Valley after the New Castle game. Some 
8,500 fans—half the population of Beaver Falls—packed 
Reeves Stadium the next week for the Ambridge game. 
Fans cluttered the hills around the stadium to get a glimpse 
of the young magician who could hide a football or throw 


“Joey U.” sits with coach Bruno and teammates. 


it 40 yards. But the fans also came to see Ambridge, too, for 
here was supposed to be the most powerful team in the 
Valley. For most of the first half, Ambridge showed it. 

The Ambridge eleven took an early 6-0 lead. In addi- 
tion, its defense ate up the Beaver Falls offense. The Tigers’ 
attack became outright toothless when a big Ambridge line- 
man came tumbling down on Joe's passing arm, injuring 
him badly. 

The quarterback hobbled off the field, his arm dangling 
in pain. For 22 minutes of the 24-minute first half, the 
Tigers accumulated a meager 14 yards rushing. Without 
Joe, the passing attack was completely stymied. 

Then Joe lumbered back into the game. The goal line 
seemed miles away and after a couple of straight plunges 
it appeared that Beaver Falls was content to run out the 
clock. 

Fred Klages, later a pitcher for the Chicago White Sox, 
remembers the situation well. He was playing defensive 
halfback for Ambridge. ‘The object for our team was to 
rush Namath hard. Our linebacker and end were supposed 
to stay with Krzmienski. Well, Namath was dancing around 
back there with the ball. He's on about his 30, and sud- 


1961 WPIAL baseball champs, their star in dark glasses. 


denly out of the corner of my eye, I see Krzmienski in back 
of me. I chased after him, and by the time I catch up, I say 
to myself, ‘Hell, what's the use, nobody can throw a foot- 
ball this far.’ ’’ 

Klages was in for the surprise of his life. Joe had rolled 
out to the right and aimed a short pass at a teammate 
nearby. Then he turned sharply and threw a long, “trans- 
continental pass” to Krzmienski, who caught it on the dead 
run on the 35 and raced on 35 more yards to the Ambridge 
end zone. 

When play resumed after the half-time intermission, 
Beaver Falls got an early break when Ambridge fumbled 
away the ball on its own 15-yard line. Joe faked everyone 
to the inside and sent Hayden to the outside with the ball. 
Hayden scored easily. Namath’s passing set up the third 
touchdown. Beaver Falls was never in trouble again, win- 
ning 25-13 against one of the strongest high school teams 
in the U.S.A. Ambridge did not lose another game. 

Though Namath’s pass completions were keys to victory, 
his 3-for-15 passing for the night was disappointing. He had 
a legitimate excuse: the doctors who examined him after 
the game discovered a separated shoulder. They said he 
wouldn't play again in 1960. 

Joe Namath learned an important lesson about injuries 
and desire in the next few days—an education he would 
apply in future years when injuries “doomed” his career, 
He went to practice on Saturday in street clothes. He was 
hunched over and crying when Bruno approached him. 
His father accompanied Joe and shared his gloom. They 
gave Bruno the medical report. 

“I told them we'd go to an orthopedic,” recalls Bruno. 
“We did and the doctor fixed him up. He told Joe that 
with proper rest and a well-taped shoulder, he could play 
again.” 

A week later, against unbeaten Butler, Namath—bad 
shoulder and all—completed 11 of 18 passes for 131 yards 
and two touchdowns. He scored one himself. Beaver Falls 
won handily, 26-6. 

Farrell High School, the next opponent, was said to 
have the best pass defense in the WPIAL. Joe ripped Far- 
rell apart. Of the 21 passes he threw, 13 were completed 
and three were dropped. The Tigers won 33-18. Against 
Aliquippa, Joe had his finest night. He threw for three 
TDs, set up two others with his passes to the 6-yard and 
1-foot lines, and connected on two extra-point tries. In all, 
he completed 13 of 17 for 232 yards as Beaver Falls romped 
to yictory, 34-7. 

November 4th was a special night for Beaver Falls high 
and its followers. With Namath hitting 12 of 20 passes for 
224 yards, the Tigers whipped Ellwood City, 26-0, and 
clinched their first WPIAL championship in 32 years. If 
Tiger fans wagged their tails a little too joyously that night 
at Rio’s Grill and Ernie’s Tavern, they had good reason. 
The last WPIAL title had been won under less festive 
circumstances. It seems that in 1928, New Castle had ren- 
dered Beaver Falls its first defeat by a smashing 40-0 and 
continued to go undefeated. The Tigers won all of their 
remaining games too. But it was discovered that New Castle 
had used an ineligible player and was forced to forfeit its 
victory to Beaver Falls. The Tigers—after a 40-0 defeat— 
now had a 1-0 yictory and thus were technically “unde- 
feated.” They sheepishly took the trophy. 

Namath wrapped up his high school football career with 
the “Little Mud Jug’ game against New Brighton, an ad- 
joining town. He completed 9 of 16 passes for 175 yards. 
The Tigers didn’t need him in the final quarter. They 
won, 40-6. 

Joe's final statistics have been subject to revision over 


the years. According to the game-by-game reports, he com- 
pleted 85 of 146 passes for 1,564 yards; he threw 12 TD 
passes and ran for six, 

However, the longer he’s been out of high school the 
“better” the record gets. A newspaper this year said it was 
“86 completions out of 125 attempts.” Joe himself used the 
figure “84 out of 120” in a Life magazine story. Whatever 
figure is correct, he had ‘a completion percentage some- 
where between 58 and 70 per cent, Bart Starr's NFL career 
record, the best ever by a pro, is only 57 per cent. And Joe 
didn't go for the short stuff either; his Beaver Falls pass 
completions averaged over 18 yards. 

For their sensational season, the Beaver Falls players 
were lavishly honored. Joe had to take a secondary role to 
Krzmienski, who made both the all-state team and high 
school All-America team for catching 52 of Joe’s passes. 
Joe himself was named to the second-team all-state squad 
and sixth-team high school All-America squad. An old 
nemesis, Fred Mazurek of Redstone, was ranked ahead 
of him as a quarterback on both all-star teams. 

(It seemed that every time Joe turned around in football 
or baseball, Mazurek was one-upping him in publicity. 
Mazurek was a fine college quarterback at Pitt and received 
several big-league baseball offers. But, as Joe Tronzo, sports 
editor of the News-Tribune, recalls, ‘“Mazurek always got 
the benefit of the doubt from the press. It got to Joe. But 
Joe finally got in the last word. When he was asked by a 
photographer to pose with Mazurek one day at a Spring 
baseball game, Joe gave the photographer a cocky smile 
and said, “Aw, wait till Fred makes a name for himself’ ”.) 

Football recruiters poured into Beayer Falls High after 
the championship season. There were days when as many 
as five of them would be stumbling over each other. “It 
was almost funny,” recalled Bruno. ‘We'd have one scout 
leaving my office, another one crowding in, and a third 
Waiting at the door. A fourth would be looking over game 
films and a fifth would be checking grades.” Eight Beaver 
Falls senior starters and three second-stringers got full 
scholarships. But the object of the scouts’ affection was Joe 
Namath. Some 52 schools were interested in him. Some 
were coy, too. When Bruno showed his 1960 game films to 
a gathering of national college coaches, the “experts” went 
out of their way not to give Namath the credit he was due. 
The reason: every coach wanted him and they didn’t want 
their counterparts to know it. 

But Joe's first priority after football season was the Beayer 
Falls basketball team. Joe and four black athletes from the 
town’s “Lower End” formed the starting five. It wasn’t 
unusual that the 6-foot l-inch guard made the lineup. He 
had been competing in playground games with the Negro 
athletes as long as he could remember. In fact, Joe was as 
good as any of them. “Don’t worry about your boy playing 
college football," a coach told John Namath. “If anything 
happens, he can always get a scholarship for basketball.” 

Joe was hooping it up pretty good most of his senior 
year. In a game against Ambridge, recalls Fred Klages, the 
Tigers were behind by a point as the game neared its end. 
There were 10 seconds left and the fans began counting off 
Oat chara ie alent) a een 

Joe was about 30 feet out and dribbling away, When 
the count reached two seconds, he let go with a shot. Im- 
mediately, he turned his back and extended two fingers into 
the air, like he was the referee. 

The ball dropped in for a Beayer Falls victory. 

Joe was just a fraction behind Benny Singleton in team 
scoring with fiye games to go. Both had 14-point-plus ayer- 
ages. Then against Farrell, the state's perennial cage power, 
Beaver Falls was getting clobbered and the disgusted coach 


Trophies in mother’s home go back to Little League. 


took them out. Joe and Benny walked off the court and 
out of the arena. The coach had no choice; he suspended 
both of them. 

It wasn’t the first time Joe was in trouble. And it wasn't 
the last. He didn’t get along with a lot of high school au- 
thorities and teachers, partly because he didn't want to 
and partly because a lot of educators had become jealous 
of the school’s sports success. 

Joe Tronzo, the sports editor of the News-Tribune, 
wrote a funny column a few days after the Tigers’ last 
football game, pointing out some of Namath’s alleged es- 
capades, “There are stories that Joe Namath sawed a cow 
in half in the high school auditorium; that he punched a 
pregnant woman; that he tried to bomb a school board 
member's house; that he poured gasoline on a fifth grader 
and lit the kid; that he threw eggs at [vice president] Nixon. 
And that the only thing he passed at B.F.H.S. was a foot- 
ball.” 

Tronzo debunked the rumors and pointed out that Na- 
math had missed just one day of school and that was 
excused. As for a police record—baloney. 

But Tronzo is an honest reporter, who later chastised 
Joe for walking off the basketball court. The little cigar- 
puffing newsman quoted a teacher who said: “Joe has rich 
talent but he must buckle down. As it is, he wants to be 
the best in sports and average in school work.” 

Namath’s personal appearance didn’t help matters. 
Dressed in tight pants, a beret and his omnipresent sun 
glasses, he came to displease stuffed shirts. Larry Bruno 
bailed him out of a lot of trouble with irate teachers and 
school officials. 
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Beaver County Times 
Joe hurtles the line against Sharon High. 
Reaver Falls won the game, 39-7, 


If Joe's record was not admirable, it certainly was not 
criminal either. When Beaver Falls natives talk about him 
being a “bad kid” they mean the time he droye his car up 
the sidewalk or the Sunday he broke into the high school 
gym to play basketball. The closest he came to a run-in 
with the police was the incident during the senior football 
season when he climbed atop the local Chevrolet dealer's 
showroom and ran an orange and black Beaver Falls balloon 
up a flag pole. The police took him in and were ready to 
book him. But they gave him a chance to call his father or 
Bruno. He called Larry and by 11 p.m. the incident was 
history. 

Today, Beaver Falls residents claim that Joe was drunk 
and climbed the flagpole himself and strung up a flag. But 
the real incident was so trivial that the Chevy dealer, 
Ed Sahli, laughed it off. 

The last game Joe ever played for Beaver Falls High was 
in baseball. Joe could play any position, except catcher. 
But he was primarily an outfielder for the Tigers. He led 
them to a WPIAL championship in 1961. 

Namath’s baseball success caused a personal dilemma. 
Should he play baseball professionally or go to college and 
play football? Already, he had visited a half-dozen schools, 
including Notre Dame, Michigan State, Arizona, Minnesota 
and Maryland (which fast was becoming his No. 1 choice) . 
But the major-league clubs began dangling dollars in front 
of his nose, too. When the Kansas City A's began to talk 
about a $15,000 bonus, the ex-shoe shine boy from the 
“Lower End” was tempted. 

Joe’s father was present when the offer was made, “You 
know,” questioned the wise old man, “$15,000 is a lot toa 
working man like me, but is it worth an education?” None 
of the Namath boys ever hit it big. But none of them ended 
up in the mills either, John Jr, became a career man in 
the U.S. Army, Frank had a good job for an insurance firm 
in Detroit after dropping out of Kentucky, and Bobby got 
himself a tavern in Monaca. 

But John Sr. couldn't see Joe in the minors, then spend- 
ing the rest of his life toiling in the mills. One scout, 
Detroit’s Pat Mullins, had been honest enough to advise 
Joe to “get an education” first. 

After the $15,000 offer was made, John Namath asked 
his son what he'd do with the money. Joe's eyes perked 
up. “Well, dad, I was looking at those new Oldsmobile 
Jet-85s 5. .-3" 

Then and there the old man was determined to steer 
Joe to college. Though one big-league team offered to pay 
Joe’s complete tuition, the greatest athlete in Beaver Falls 
history signed a Southeastern Conference grant-in-aid tender 
to play football for the University of Alabama. 

Joe Namath had his ticket out of Beaver Falls and a life 
in the steel mills. 


A Visit To 
Beaver Falls 


It has been more than eight years since Joe Namath 
packed his straw hat, sun glasses and tooth picks for the 
trip to Tuscaloosa, Alabama. But Beaver Falls kept track 
of its hero at each step of his development up to the Super 
Bowl. What does Beaver Falls think of Joe today? The only 
way to find out is to visit there. 

The trip to Beaver Falls is not an easy one. The road 
from the Pittsburgh airport winds crazily around and over 
so many hills, one must think the natives spend a good 
portion of their lives in second gear. To locate Beaver Falls, 
you have to roll through the numerous industrial towns 
that are stacked against each other along the Beaver River. 


ht eed 1 
Joe runs 58 yards for touchdown against Midland. 


I pulled my rented car into a parking lot once when I 
reached what I thought was Beaver Falls, then walked over 
to a drugstore to ask directions to the News-Tribune 
building. 

The clerk behind the counter was yery polite as she 
saved me from embarrassment. No, she said, you're not in 
Beayer Falls, you’re in New Brighton; follow the road over 
the bridge and you'll be there. I didn’t even have to buy a 
pack of gum as you must do when you ask directions in 
New York. She was simply dressed and her voice was deep, 
confident and friendly. She set the cordial tone that I 
would find among Joe Namath’s neighbors in the area. 
There was one other thing that distinguished the lady, as 
I would learn later; she. was Rose Szolnoki, Joe’s mother. 

Across the bridge, a sign says: 


Welcome To Beaver Falls 


The CommUNITY with UNITY 


There's some truth to the unity bit. And nothing pulls 
the people together like football. When a town of 16,000 
packs 6,000 to 9,000 into the stands for its high school 
games, well... 

Then there are the “Tiger Boosters,” a group that was 
formed in Joe’s junior year of high school and now has 
grown to 1,600 members. They pay $2 each to make certain 
Beaver Falls High players dress, eat and travel well, The 
Boosters remember their boys after they get out of high 
school, too. One of the largest social gatherings in Beaver 
Falls history, I learned, was a banquet in 1965 that the 
Boosters threw. Joe, who had just signed his $400,000 con- 
tract with the New York Jets, and ten other members of 
the 1960 championship team who had gone on to college, 
were the honored guests, along with Sonny Werblin, Weeb 
Ewbank and Bear Bryant. The initial 350 tickets were sold 
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15 minutes after they went on sale. The Boosters sold twice 
that many. They could have sold more if the banquet hall 
had been bigger. 

Joe's appearance in the Super Bow! provided Beaver Falls 
citizens with another rallying point. “If anyone ever wanted 
to rob the town,” Joe Tronzo told me, “that would have 
been the time to do it.” Over 100 people went to Miami for 
the game itself, Just about everyone else spent the day in 
front of the TV set. 

Namath’s homecoming after the victory was something 
else. After a girl spotted him at the Pittsburgh airport, a 
crowd rushed him. It took Joe 45 minutes to get to his car. 
When he got to Beaver Falls, an eight-column banner in 
the News-Tribune proclaimed BROADWAY JOE COMES 
HOME. A full page of his exploits followed, And as if that 
weren't enough, Joe’s mother rolled out the carpet. She 
strung a banner across the house that read: “Welcome 
Home Mamma’s Boy!” 

As if the sign weren't enough to unnerye Joe, Mrs. 
Szolnoki brightened it up with a floodlight. 

(Joe had his brother Bobby take the banner down; his 
mother put it back up again.) 

By mid-March when I got there, the Joe Namath hoopla 
had not yet subsided. Maybe it never will, 

Al Hirt, who was giving a jazz concert at Geneva College's 
Metheny Field House, first caught the crowd's ear by men- 
tioning: ‘Beaver Falls—this is Joe Namath’s town, isn’t it?” 
After a loud affirmative answer he continued: “Joe's a 
good friend of mine, Eyer since he played for the Bear at 
Alabama. I said Joe is the finest football player ever. I said 
it even before he beat the hell out of Baltimore.” 

The crowd loyed to hear it. The fact that Hirt is a part 
owner of the NFL New Orleans Saints lent more weight 
to his observations, The comments made front page of 
the local paper the next day. 

There also was a story in that issue—in bold-face type— 
about a special school board resolution “. . . extending to 
JOE NAMATH its sincere congratulations and commends 
him for the high honors he has achieved for himself, the 
N.Y. Jets, the Commonwealth of Pennsylyania and the 
boys and girls of the School District of Beaver Falls Area.” 
It was more than ironic that eight years earlier the school 
refused to give Joe Namath a character recommendation 
which was mandatory for applicants to Pitt and Penn State. 

At the newspaper office, the article came to mind as sports 
editor Joe Tronzo spoke about Namath. Apparently there 
is no place in Namath’s life for front-runners and camp 
followers. 

“You don’t see Joe running to the Rotary Club when he 
comes home,” observed Tronzo, who has been covering 
Beaver Falls events for 22 years. ‘He still associates with 
the same people he did when he was a kid, He goes to see 
his friends who work at the mill. And you'll find the people 
who like him best are the mill workers—the down-to-earth 
people.” 

Tronzo thought back for a moment. “There's really no 
difference in Joe today than there was many years ago 
playing Little League baseball for the Elks.” 

For Namath, a typical trip home means seeing his parents 
(both of whom are remarried) or getting together with old 
friends for golf or a game of pool at the Blue Room. The 
night I left, Joe was going to Larry Bruno’s for dinner. 
Bruno never tried to exploit the fact that he coached Joe 
Namath. In fact, in his office at the high school the only 
trace of Namath is a simple 8 x 10 photo of him with Bear 
Bryant. A lesser man than Bruno would have coyered his 
walls from floor to ceiling with Namath memorabilia. Never 
once in a conversation with Bruno did he suggest that he 
made Joe Namath, In fact, he down played his own role 
in deyeloping the finest quarterback in football today. 


Around the corner from the News-Tribune is an active 
cafe named Rio’s Grill, where a 20-foot long bar makes it 
a favorite after-work hangout. Rio’s serves Michelob on 
tap and has a good selection of cigars. But it’s not Toots 
Shor’s; the gratuities rarely reach 15 per cent. Joe left $2 
there the weekend before when he had his girl friend Suzie 
Storm in town, The place came alive. 

It's not difficult to spark up a conversation at Rio’s, 
especially if Joe is the topic. A lot of people know him well, 
and even those who don’t know him have a Namath yarn 
to spin, 

The first person I met there was a man named Lee 
Albright. Joe never had a more loyal fan than the 54-year- 
old mill worker who used to live a few doors down from the 
Namaths when “Joe was just a skinny beanpole kid.” 
Albright has been to New York for at least 20 Jets games. 
He saw Joe's first pro exhibition game in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, and the Super Bowl game in Miami. But Albright 
has followed other Beaver Falls boys, too. He’s been to 
East Lansing to see Tommy Krzmienski play and he’s been 
to Princeton to watch Bert Kerstetter. 

“A lotta good boys come out of here,” says Albright with 
a sense of civic pride. “But you have to say Joe put the 
town on the map. The kids work at football to get out of 
here. Joe made it—and made it big. If he puts the knock 
on Beaver Falls, how can you blame him? All you have to 
do is see the young kids in the mills wiping the sweat and 
grease off themselves and you see why Joe knows he could 
be right down there with them, making two or three bucks 
an hour.” 

There are two Joe Namaths from Beaver Falls. One is 
the brash quarterback they read about, the other is the one 
they know. Albright, after chasing down a shot of whiskey 
with a beer, continued: ‘There are a lot of stories about 
things he's done. But he's a good boy, Pretty good, anyway, 
when you consider he comes from a broken home, Sure he 
was mischievous, but not bad,” 

Sam Scrivo, a drug merchant for the town’s Aid & Saye 
store, agreed, “I don't care about this ballyhoo we hear 
about discotheque dances and booze,” he said. “Around 
here he's just a regular guy." 

“He knows who his friends are, too, when he comes 
home,” chimed in Albright. 

Scrivo continued: “Oh, sure he may be a braggart—but 
he only tells the truth. The Super Bowl showed that, Come 
to think of it, if humility is truth, Namath is actually a 
humble guy.” 

Not everyone in Beaver Falls agrees with Albright and 
Scrivo, though. In fact, right after they left Rio's, a bar- 
tender leaned over and whispered, “He was a baaad boy.” 
Then he went back to his business. And later, a school 
teacher told me “Joe Namath raised some hell in high 
school—and that's putting it mildly.” 

But a small-town's assessment of “bad” is relatively minor 
compared to that of New York’s or another metropolitan 
community's. Most of Joe’s actions were in the form of 
showing off. Like running a balloon up a flag pole at the 
Chevy dealer's or driving his car down the sidewalk. Or, 
in the memorable story Fred Klages recalls when they 
played together in an all-star basketball game. 

“Joe showed up half-gassed, with a jug of wine in his 
hands,” remembers Klages. “He says to me, let's go out 
there and give them a show now. I said that the other 
club is on the floor and we're not due for 15 minutes. Joe 
says what's the difference, so we go and he grabs the ball 
and puts on the darndest dribbling exhibition you ever 
did see: behind him, through his legs, on his knees, every- 
thing, He had the people standing and cheering.” 

Yet, as Sam Scrivo ‘recalled, the same Joe Namath still 
calls an assistant coach at the high school “mister.” The 


Joe gives his mother a Christmas present during a visit in 1965. 


coach is just five years older than Joe. 

- Joe serves as a cordial host, too, when Beaver Falls fans 
go to New York to see him play. He’s had men like Albright 
and Bruno and Russ Chivio, a Boosters Club official who 
works at the local paper, up to his apartment and out on 
the town. They know that when Joe picks up the check at 
Toots Shor’s or someplace else, it’s a gesture of friendship, 
not gregarious behavior. This fall, so many Beaver Falls 
fans plan to make a New York trip that Chivio is consider- 
ing buying a few dozen season tickets to spread around. 

Namath has even greater rapport with the young kids of 
Beaver Falls. It’s been that way for a long time. Greg 
Benedetti, a journalism student at Kent State University, 
tells a warm story of how he and the neighborhood boys 
used to idolize Joe when he was quarterbacking Beaver 
Falls High. Greg was just 9 but he used to go to all the 
Friday night games with his young buddies. 

“Then on Saturday we'd go out on the street and play 
football,” he says. “We would fight among ourselves to 
see who would be foe.” 

Today, the youngsters react in awe to the All-Pro quarter- 
back. The day I was there, Joe went downtown to purchase 


a typewriter for his mother. Grade school had just let out 
and a crowd of students poured into the typewriter store 
to stare at their idol. 

Finally a small Negro girl stepped up and said, “Mr. 
Namath, can I ask you a question?” Joe said sure. 

“Mr. Namath, can I shake your hand?” 

That broke the ice. Joe was stuck there for an hour. 

Then there was the day right after the 1969 AFL All-Star 
game. Joe hadn’t been to Beaver Falls since the Super Bowl, 
so naturally he came home to a hero’s welcome. He hardly 
had a moment to himself. Friends wanted to see him, papers 
wanted to interview him and the phone at his mother’s 
home rang all day long. Still, Joe Tronzo recalls, he found 
time to show a young high school player from nearby New 
Brighton some quarterback moves. Joe could hardly turn 
the boy down. The “code” in the Valley says that once 
you've been the route yourself, you try to save someone 
else from a life in the steel mills. 

Who knows? Maybe the quarterback from New Brighton 
will become the best football player ever to come out of 
Beayer Valley. Until he or some other mill worker’s son 
does, though, Joe Namath will suffice. 
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Crew-cut Joe poses during his junior year at Alabama. 
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THE COLLEGE YEARS 


Lonely Kid 


| Makes the 
Big Decision 


by Phil Berger 


i) Miceieg WAS NEVER ANY DOUBT in Joe Namath’s mind what 
he’d do on graduating from Beaver Falls High School. 
Even though Joe Willie had been offered a $50,000 bonus 
to sign with the Chicago White Sox, he was intent on going 
to college. 

“That,” said Joe, “was what my father had worked so 
hard for, and that was what my mother wanted to see.” 

And that’s just what Joe did. 

At first, though, he was not certain where he would go. 
There were 52 offers for scholarships from the major foot- 
ball colleges, and it was a chore sorting through them. 
Finally, Namath settled on the University of Maryland. 

The only trouble was that he did not qualify academi- 
cally for the school. Academic standards required an in- 
coming freshman to register a score of 750 on the college 
board examinations. Namath scored 745. 

The football people at Maryland urged Joe to take the 


examination again, feeling sure that he’d make the quali- 
fying score the second time around. Joe preferred not to 
retest, but to go instead to a college where 745 would be 
a satisfactory mark. 

For a while, it looked as if that meant that Namath was 
destined for Penn State, a school not far from his home. 
But that was before the Maryland football coaches got 
on the telephone and called Paul “Bear” Bryant at 
Alabama. 

Maryland preferred that Namath did not go to Penn 
State. For if he did, it meant that the Terps would have 
to face the man they called the Hungarian Howitzer. If 
Maryland had its choice it would route him to Alabama. 

The idea of going to school down south intrigued 
Namath. It would be an environment far different from 
that in which he’d been raised, and after so many years 
scuffling for pennies in the grim Pennsylvania steel town, 
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At the 1963 Orange Bowl, only a sophomore, Joe shows the quick release of the ball that would make him famous. 


Joe Willie didn’t think it’d be a bad idea to have a change 
of scenery. 

He also didn’t mind going somewhere where the climate 
was more gentle than it was in the north. Like most north- 
ern boys he liked his sunshine. 

He also liked what he'd heard of Bear Bryant, the Ala- 
bama coach. So Namath headed for the southlands. He 
arrived in Tuscaloosa late in the summer, just as Bryant 
was putting his charges through their pre-season workouts. 

Bryant worked his team, Namath saw that right away. But 
hard work had never bothered Joe Willie. He looked on it 
as a challenge. The kid from Beaver Falls couldn't be 
scared away by Alabama’s tough regimen. 

When Alabama practiced, coach Bryant manned a posi- 
tion in a tower on the practice field from which he could 
take note of all the intricacies unfolding before him. When 
Namath—in sunglasses and checkered sports jacket and 
snappy straw hat with a pearl band—was invited up to the 
tower by the Bear, people figured him for an eccentric 
sportswriter. That was because no football prospect had 
ever been permitted into the tower before. 

But Bryant was making an exception for Namath. Make 
no mistake about it, he wanted the cocky quarterback 
from up north, He had never had a recruit with as much 
talent as Namath. 

Bryant was used to molding football teams from lesser 
football flesh. When he first became coach at Texas A&M, 
he took a busload of players to a desolate fever-hot place 
called Junction and worked them to exhaustion. Day by 
day, players dropped out and returned to the Aggie cam- 
pus. Even stars quit. It didn’t matter to Bryant. If a man 
couldn't stick it out, he wasn’t Bryant’s kind of football 
player. 

When Bryant took his first out-of-state trip with that 
Texas A&M team, he had 27 players, the only men from the 
original busload who'd lasted the rigorous preseason drills. 


“This all you have?” asked a Georgia football writer. 

“No,” the Bear said, casually, “This is all who wanted 
to play.” 

Bryant brought the same no-nonsense methods to Ala- 
bama, Before he arrived at Tuscaloosa in ’58, the Crimson 
Tide had won four of its last 36 ballgames and was—by 
Bryant's admission—“a fat raggedy lot.’ The Bear prompt- 
ly changed that. 

His dedication to victory was total. “When you win,” 
he told his players, “the air smells sweeter, your food tastes 
better, your girl looks prettier.” In the Alabama football 
clubhouse was this poem: 

If you think you are better, you are. 
If you think you dare not, you won't. 
If you like to win but don’t think you can, 
It’s almost a cinch you won't. 
The author of the poem was Bear Bryant. 

But it was not just by slogans that Bryant made his teams 
win. He worked them hard. And when they did not live 
up to his standards, he let them know. Once, after a Bear 
Bryant Alabama team did a rare thing and lost a ball game, 
the coach ordered a team meeting the following day—for 
coaches and players. Nothing unusual about that? Wrong. 
The meeting was at 4:30 in the morning, 

“I had heard a lot about Bryant and he seemed like 
the kind of coach I wanted,” Namath said. For a wild and 
undisciplined lad, Namath appeared to haye settled on an 
odd choice in the tough-minded Bryant. But apparently 
Joe sensed that the Bear could give him the direction in 
life he’d been lacking. So he came to Alabama, 

And immediately regretted it. He felt out of place in the 
southern setting. “When I first came down to Alabama, 
I stuck out like a sore thumb because I was a Hungarian 
Catholic. I just looked different from everybody," Namath 
said. 

He also thought differently than others, particularly on 


racial matters, At Beayer Falls, Namath had been the only 
white boy on the starting five of the basketball team and, 
by the time he reached the university, his Negro friends 
were as numerous as his white associates. In a southern 
society with rigid racial attitudes, Namath's brotherhood 
made him an oddity. “We used to get in debates,” Joe once 
told an interviewer, “and one of my nicknames was 
‘Nigger.’ Heck, I came to understand that. They were 
raised a different way than I was, so I didn’t try to tell them 
how to live.” But it couldn't help but dishearten Joe. 

Joe also was discouraged by the attitude people had 
towards him as a football player. After a successful fresh- 
man season, it was obvious that Namath had a good chance 
to become the varsity quarterback as a sophomore. And, in 
his characteristically tongue-in-cheek manner, Joe told Ala- 
bama reporters that it was “nice” that Bryant had varsity 
quarterback Jack Hurtbut coming back because “I might 
get hurt.” 

Such remarks were not calculated to endear him to Ala- 
bama people, who took their football seriously and did not 
fancy a swarthy northern kid taking the No. 1 quarterback 
job from an Alabama boy. Joe felt their resentment in 
dozens of quips about the way he talked, and the way he 
looked. It got to the point where he even considered quit- 
ting school and taking a $50,000 bonus to pitch for the 
Baltimore Orioles. 

That was when the Alabama football department con- 
tacted former big league pitcher Bubba Church, and asked 
him to have a talk with Namath. Bubba, who lived in 
Birmingham, went to see Joe, and found that he was quite 
serious about leaving Alabama. The $50,000 that the 
Orioles were offering looked very tempting to the kid from 
Beaver Falls, 

“Look, Joe,” Bubba Church told him, “they'll give you 
a $50,000 bonus and you'll blow that in two years. You 
know you will. Then suppose your arm goes bad. Every 
pitcher knows that can happen—just like that. Then what 
have you got? No college degree, nothing.” 

Joe decided to stick it out at Alabama. And eventually 
he began to fit in. He made friends with his Southern peers, 
adopted their mannerisms, even their drawling way of 
talking. Soon, life at Paul W. Bryant Hall, the three-story 
brick building in which athletes lived, was quite pleasant. 
The place was air conditioned, had Muzak in the hallways 
and there was a large dining area with nutritious food for 
the athletes, 

“I also started meeting people like me,’ Namath said, 
smiling. ‘Before long, a lot of dark, foreign-looking people 
suddenly came out of the woodwork in Birmingham and 
Tuscaloosa to help me. It’s funny how people can always 
find their own.” 

If Namath came to fee] at home on campus, he was even 
more secure on the football field. In the spring drills of 
1962, he won the starting spot at quarterback for the up- 
coming varsity season and one day, as he huddled with 
his upperclass teammates, he quipped, ‘Fellows, this is an 
option play. But I think old Joe’s going to run with it. 
Let's see some blocking. Coach Bryant don’t want me to 
get hurt.” 

Once the season started, though, Joe was all business. 
In the opening game against Georgia, he completed 10 
of 14 passes for 179 yards and three touchdowns. He also 
ran for 36 yards in the 35-0 romp. Even the most fervent 
Southerners couldn't help but admire the way the kid from 
the Pennsylvania steel country had taken over. Before the 
game ended, Crimson Tide fans were waving their rebel 
flags for Joe. 

They kept shouting his praises through the rest of the 
season. In the next game he completed 6 of 7 passes for 98 
yards and two touchdowns, and ran for another touchdown 
in a 46-0 victory over Tulane. The following week he com- 
pleted 7 of 13 passes for 142 yards and two touchdowns 


to help beat Vanderbilt 17-7, Alabama football fans had 
not seen as exciting a quarterback since the World War II 
years of Harry Gilmer. 

With Namath in control, the Crimson Tide rolled on. 
Houston, Tennessee, Tulsa, Mississippi State, Miami: all 
lost to Alabama. Bear Bryant's team was No. | in the na- 
tion and appeared headed for an undefeated season. Then 
came the game with Georgia Tech. 

For this contest, Bryant decided to abandon his con- 
servative game which was based on controlling the foot- 
ball by running it. Instead he ordered Namath to throw 
the football. Namath did, but not with his customary skill. 

Tech scored first when it intercepted a Namath pass and 
droye over for the touchdown. The extra point made it 7-0. 
That was all the scoring there was until the fourth quarter. 
Then Alabama got a break on a misplayed Tech punt that 
gave it the ball on Georgia Tech’s 9, Several plays later, 
Alabama scored. 

Now Bryant was forced to make a crucial decision: 
whether to try for one or two points after a touchdown. 
“There was no question," said Bryant later. “We had to go 
for the two points. It was my call. When you're number one 
in the country, you don't play for a tie.” 

It was a gutty choice, Alabama went for two points, but 
failed. Going into the final minutes of play, Georgia Tech 
led, 7-6. It was not Bryant’s fault. The blame rested 
squarely on sophomore Namath’s shoulders, All afternoon 
he had failed to move the Tide. When the attack did go, 
invariably Joe made mistakes. Still, he had one last chance 
that afternoon to redeem himself and keep Alabama un- 
defeated, 

As the seconds ticked off, Alabama drove downfield. 
With little more than a minute remaining, Namath had 
moved the team to the Tech 14—within field goal range. 
For a moment it looked as if he could rescue Alabama from 
defeat, 

But Namath wanted to get closer to the goal line for 
his kicker. In gambling to adyance the ball by passing, he 
threw his fourth interception of the day when the ball 
bounced out of his receiver's hands. Alabama lost, 7-6. 

It was Namath’s worst afternoon in his brief collegiate 
career. He had completed only 9 of 31 passes for 98 yards, 
and failed to make the big play all day. As a result, his 
brilliant season was marred. Not even the two touchdowns 
he threw in the regular-season finale against Auburn, a 
58-0 victory, made a difference to Namath. The only thing 
that could salvage his damaged pride would be a victory 
for the Crimson Tide in the postseason Orange Bowl 
game against mighty Oklahoma. 

Not that Bryant could complain about Namath. The 
Bear had had many satisfying moments from Namath dur- 
ing his first varsity season, There was, for instance, what 
Joe had done in the final game against Auburn. Late in 
the contest, Namath needed only 37 yeards to break Ala- 
bama’s one-season offense record set by Harry Gilmer in 
1945. But on a third-and-13 situation, Namath had not 
gambled for the yardage that would have given him the 
record, Instead he had ordered the team to quick kick. 
Joe did not break the record, but Bryant couldn't help but 
admire him for putting the team above himself. 

Still, Namath wanted to show his coach even more. And 
so, on New Year's Day 1963, Namath put on a passing show, 
to thrill not just Bryant but also President John F. Ken- 
nedy who, seated in a stuffed brown chair, was among 
73,380 fans at the Orange Bowl. Millions watched on TV, 

Joe Willie wasted no time in putting the ball in the air. 
The second time the Crimson Tide got the football, Na- 
math started throwing it. And right away, Alabama moved, 
With Namath passing and Ed Versprille running, Bryant's 
club moyed to the Oklahoma 25. From there Namath threw 
the ball to receiver Dick Williamson for 25 yards and a 
touchdown. Alabama 7, Oklahoma 0. 
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Oklahoma came right back. Fullback Jim Grisham ran 
for three yards and then 23 more. At that point, Sooner 
quarterback Ron Fletcher hit Al Baumgardner on a 55- 
yard pass play that put the ball in scoring territory. But 
Alabama dug in and, on the next play, hit Grisham so 
hard he fumbled. The Tide’s Mike Hopper recovered. 

Oklahoma got the ball back when it jarred Versprille 
with such impact that he fumbled the football to a Sooner 
at the Alabama 31. The hitting was so fierce, though, that 
Alabama made Grisham fumble again on the next series 
of plays. Dan Kearley recovered for Alabama on his own 
8-yard-line. 

Not long after, the Crimson Tide got excellent field 
position. It happened in the second quarter when Ala- 
bama'’s Cotton Clark punted the ball out of bounds on 
the Oklahoma 8, and the Tide’s defense forced the Sooners 
back to the 4-yard-line and a punting situation. 

Billy Piper took Joe Don Looney’s punt and ran it all 


the way to the Oklahoma 34. From there, Namath com- - 


pleted a pass to Williamson for 23 yards and a first down 
at the Oklahoma 13. And, after a ‘Bama play lost two 
yards, Cotton Clark drove off tackle and didn’t stop run- 
ning until he'd made 15 yards and a touchdown. Alabama 
led, 14-0. 

Alabama kept up the pressure. The defense was barrel- 
ing through the Oklahoma front wall consistently to pin 
Sooner runners behind the line of scrimmage. And Joe 
Willie was completing 9 of 17 passes for 86 yards and a 
touchdown to moye the offense. Alabama won, 17-0, 

For Namath, it helped ease the sting of the season's 
lone defeat, and fill him with eagerness for the next season. 
Bryant himself was anxious to see what an experienced 
Namath could do. In spring drills, he told newsmen: “I 
will be disappointed if Joe Namath is not the greatest 
quarterback in the South ever. I will also be disappointed 
if he is not the best quarterback in the country.” 

The way he started the '63 season it looked as if indeed 
Namath would be as good as the Bear anticipated. In the 
season's opener against Georgia, he completed 6 of 14 passes 
for 118 yards and a touchdown in a 32-7 victory. With 
Namath in charge, Alabama beat Tulane and Vanderbilt 
the following weeks. And Tide partisans began dreaming 
of an undefeated season that had eluded ‘Bama a year 
earlier. But that was before Alabama met underdog Florida. 

Again, Namath was off in his passing, But this time he 
alone did not bear the brunt of responsibility for the Crim- 
son Tide’s sluggish performance. Early in the game, a bad 
snap from center caused an Alabama punt to be rushed 
with the result that the kick was returned to the Alabama 
28. That mistake led to a field goal by Florida’s Bob Lyle 
that gave the Gators a 3-0 lead, Namath, however, did 
nothing to right the turn of eyents: he completed only 10 
of 25 passes and the attack never got untracked. Conse- 
quently a greater burden fell to the defense and, though 
it did well, it could not prevent Florida’s Dick Kirt from 
racing 41 yards for a fourth-quarter touchdown. Florida 
won, 10-6. 

Alabama did not accept defeat easily, particularly Na- 
math. The game spurred him on to better performances. 
In successive weeks, he completed 11 of 18 passes for 141 
yards and three touchdowns against Tennessee, 13 of 21 
passes for 127 yards and two touchdowns against Houston; 
and 10 of 16 passes for 142 yards and a touchdown against 
Mississippi State—all games that Alabama won. Now came 
Georgia Tech. 

The Crimson Tide had not forgotten how Tech had 
spoiled its season in '62 by being the only team to defeat 
it. It wasn’t eyen necessary for Bryant to rouse his players 
for this game. Memory alone could do that. But Bryant 
was busy with his strategy. And that was founded on old- 
fashioned Alabama style head-knocking. 

Where a year before, Bryant had departed from his tra- 


ditional maner of game for Namath’s passing, this time he 
intended a return to the basics: ball control, Namath had 
no arguments. Whatever the coach said was all right by 
him. He had complete faith in the Bear. 

So Joe Willie ended up throwing only three passes that 
afternoon (he completed one), but he managed to do 
plenty from his quarterback position to ruin the foe. With 
Tech looking for the pass, Namath ran—13 times for 58 
yards and a touchdown—and called such a smart game 
that, in Bryant’s words, “They kept phoning from the 
press box to tell me not to call any plays.” When it was 
over, Alabama had won, 27-11. 

The trouble with beating Georgia Tech was that it caused 
a letdown in performance the next week. Against Auburn, 
Namath had a bad day, completing only 4 of 17 passes for 
48 yards, and Alabama lost 10-8. 

Further disappointments were to follow for Namath 
when an Alabama coach heard that Joe had broken train- 
ing rules by drinking. Whatever had driven Joe to do it, 
Bear Bryant could not abide it. Not even if the wrong-doer 
was his star player. 

He went looking for Namath, but couldn’t find him, 
The Bear walked to the dining room for a cup of coffee, 
to mull over what he had to do about Namath. It was at 
that precise moment that Joe Willie himself entered the 
room, Seeing Bryant, he drew up a chair and started talk- 
ing strategy for the upcoming game against Miami. 

Bryant had to stop him. 

“There's something we've got to talk about Joe,” he said, 
with a somber expression. “I think we'd better stop by 
my room for a minute.” 

“Sure,” said Namath. 

In the privacy of his room, Bryant got right to the point. 
There were rumors, he said, concerning the violation of 
team training regulations. The Bear wanted some straight 
answers. 

He got them from Joe, who respected his coach too much 
to lie. Namath admitted that he was guilty as charged, 
that indeed he’d been drinking. What he didn't say was 
that there were others on the team who'd been with him. 
Namath would take the punishment by himself. 

Namath's admission left Bryant no alternative. He issued 
this statement to the press: 

“Namath has been suspended from the team for the rest 
of the season, including the Sugar Bowl, for an infraction 
of training rules this past weekend. 

"Joe has indicated to me he will remain in school and 
concentrate on his studies. He will be allowed to remain 
on scholarship. 

“There is certainly a chance that Joe will come back, 
but it definitely won't be this season. That all depends on 
Joe. I believe he's a good boy. He made a mistake, but if 
he is the kind of person I think he is, he'll prove worthy 
of another opportunity.” 

There were those who did try to dissuade Bryant from 
his decision. There was Joe's tearful mother for one, And 
6,000 Namath fans from Pennsylvania who sent him a tele- 
gram. But the Bear did not budge. 

Namath? He was hurt by the severity of the suspension, 
but refused to knock his coach. Even years later, as a pro, 
he told a writer; “I deseryed that suspension. The coach 
was 100 percent right.”” And noting what the writer had 
scribbled down, he added, ‘Make that 110 percent.” 

So again, Joe Namath had failed to fulfill the promise 
of his great talents. Rather than leading his team on the 
gridiron, he was forced to sit out its season finale, a win 
against Miami, and a subsequent 12-7 Sugar Bowl victory 
over Mississippi on New Year's Day 1964. 

But by the time the next season approached—it was Na- 
math’s senior year at Alabama—he had proved to Bryant 
that he had learned his lesson, and could be counted on 
to accept the discipline the Bear imposed on each player. 


Joe Willie Namath was reinstated, 

Now he would have a chance to show just how good a 
quarterback he was. To pro football people, he was as 
good as they came. Before the season even began, John 
Breen, director of personnel of the Houston Oilers, said, 
“Namath comes closer than any other quarterback in the 
country who could step right in now and play with the 

ros,” 

: Right away, Namath started to confirm the pros’ ap- 
praisal. In the opening game of the ’64 season against 
Georgia, he completed 16 of 21 passes for 167 yards and 
carried the ball 11 times for 55 yards and three touchdowns. 
Alabama won, 31-3. 

A week later against Tulane, he was just as sharp: he 
hit on 10 of 20 passes for 123 yards and two touchdowns 
and rushed 11 times for 52 yards and two touchdowns. 
The Crimson Tide romped 33-6. 

In the next game against Vanderbilt, Namath was hit 
early in the going by an opposition lineman, who jeered, 
“Hey, No. 12, what’s your name?” 

“You'll see it in the headlines tomorrow,” said Namath. 

And, on the next play, he threw a touchdown pass. 

That afternoon he completed 13 of 23 passes for 141 
yards and two touchdowns, and rushed for 28 yards and 
another touchdown. Alabama won, 24-0. 

Because he ran the ball often during his career at Ala- 
bama, Namath wore a special lightweight Puma shoe, 
manufactured by a West German outfit. For support, Na- 
math stripped white adhesive tape over the shoes, which 
made it appear that he wore flashy white shoes. This created 
the impression that Namath was a showoff. To silence his 
critics Namath decided not to tape his shoes before the 
fourth game of his senior year, against North Carolina 
State. , 
That afternoon, Namath got off to a fast start, completing 
7 of 8 passes for 52 yards. Then, in the closing minutes of 
the first half, it happened. Namath took the snap from 
center and rolled out to his right. He stopped abruptly and 
started to cut back to his left when suddenly his knee gave 
way and he fell to the ground. He was immediately helped 
off the field and taken to the dressing room where the 
Alabama trainer applied ice packs to the aching knee. 

That was the beginning of Namath’s agonizing final 
year at Alabama. Throughout the remainder of the season, 
Namath's knee was tapped to remove excess fluids. Namath 
played as much as he could, but not with the effectiveness 
he'd shown earlier in the campaign. And, after Alabama 
beat Tennessee (Namath completed 5 of 8 passes for 52 
yards) and Florida (2 of 2 passes for 28 yards), his knee 
hurt so much that Bryant kept him on the bench for the 
23-6 victory against Mississippi State. 

He made a token appearance against LSU in the next 
game and completed one pass in his only play for 14 yards. 
Alabama won 17-9, but the Bear wasn’t taking any chances 
with his star quarterback’s knee. Not with the Georgia 
Tech game coming up. 

At this point, Alabama was headed for an undefeated 
season. But nobody could forget what Georgia Tech had 
done to Alabama in just such a situation two years earlier. 
As Namath told a large crowd at a pregame rally: “Two 
years ago, we went to Atlanta. We had won eight straight 
and were number one in the country. We lost. This year 
we're 8 and 0, and we're No. 2. Saturday we're going to win 
in Atlanta and we're going to come back the Number One 
university in the country.” 

Namath’s role in the big game was expected to be mini- 
mal. He still was showing the effects of the injury. Bryant 
intended to use him only if he thought it absolutely neces- 
sary for victory. With less than two minutes remaining in 
the first half of a scoreless tie, Bryant deemed it absolutely 
necessary. Into the game went Namath. 

The ball was at the Georgia Tech 49. At first, he looked 


As a collegian, Joe displays the ball-handling ability of a 
pro, flicking a pitchout .. . 


+». to a teammate (45) who latches onto the ball and 
dashes untouched through a gaping hole for a touchdown. 
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bad. One pass was knocked down by a Tech lineman, an- 
other was thrown short and almost intercepted. But on 
third down, Namath connected. He had flanker Dave Ray 
curl back to the line of scrimmage on his pass pattern and 
then piyot and race downfield past his defender. Ray 
executed the pattern perfectly and Namath’s pass was right 
to him. Ray ran with it all the way to the 1. Fullback Steve 
Bowman slammed into the end zone for the touchdown. 
And just like that Alabama led, 7-0. 

Later, Alabama end Creed Gilmer recovered an onside 
kick by Ray at the Georgia Tech 49. From there, Namath 
threw to flanker Ray Ogden down the middle, who ran 
all the way to the 3. Two plays later, Namath threw to 
Ray for the touchdown. By the time the game had ended, 
Joe Namath had completed 4 of 8 passes for 104 yards and 
a touchdown, And Alabama had remained undefeated by 
winning 24-7, 

The Tide’s victory over Auburn in the final game of the 
regular season (Namath completed 6 of 9 passes for 76 
yards and a touchdown) gave Alabama an undefeated sea- 
son and made it the No. 1 team in the nation. It also 
assured ‘Bama of a berth in the Orange Bow! against the 
fifth-ranked team in the country, Texas. 

For Namath the interval between the conclusion of regu- 
lar-season play and the New Year’s Day bowl game was an 
excellent chance to rest his knee. As it turned out, though, 
the rest didn’t help. For in a practice several days before 
the game, Namath was returning to a team huddle when 
suddenly he cried out and fell writhing to the ground. 
There was cartilage damage in Namath’s right knee, the 
same one he'd injured against North Carolina State. 

“I'll play,’ Namath yowed, but nobody thought he 
would. 

But 24 hours after trainer Jim Goosetree applied ice 
packs and there was no swelling, it was thought that Joe 
might be available for part-time duty. 

The game was played in the evening on New Year's Day 
in an atmosphere of Bowl pageantry. There were rockets 
and fireworks and marching bands. Fresh oranges were 
carefully scotch-taped to the orange trees behind one end 
zone, and bathing beauties lounged on coral rocks behind 
the other end zone. 

On the field, there was nothing fancy. Just hardnosed 
football. In fact, in the first quarter Alabama—without 
Namath—could not even make a first down. Texas, how- 
ever, was doing considerably better. In the first quarter run- 
ning back Ernie Koy sliced through the line, and raced 79 
yards for a touchdown to make it Texas 7, Alabama 0. 
Later, in the second quarter, Texas’ Jim Hudson threw a 
touchdown pass to George Sauer and the score was 14-0. 

It was at this point that Namath was rushed into the 
game. His knee was tightly bound and he wore soccer shoes 
to prevent his cleats from grabbing the turf. For all prac- 
tical purposes he could not run. But even with a bad knee, 
Joe had magic in his arm. And immediately he began hit- 
ting his receivers. He completed 6 passes for 81 yards, 
throwing to end Wayne Trimble for the final 7 yards and 
a touchdown. 

It looked as if Namath alone could stop Texas’ momen- 
tum. But shortly afterwards, Alabama got a bad break. 
The Crimson Tide blocked a punt but fumbled the ball 
back to Texas on the same play. A downfield-holding 
penalty against Alabama gave the Longhorns the ball on 
the Alabama 13. Three plays later, Koy scored the touch- 
down to put Texas ahead, 21-7, at the half. 

Then came Alabama’s courageous second-half comeback. 
Led by Joe Namath, Alabama began to move. Four times 
Namath hit his receivers with passes totalling 57 yards, the 
last toss being to Ray Perkins for 20 yards and a touch- 
down. Texas 21, Alabama 14. 

Fired up by Namath’s example, the Tide defense stiff- 
ened, For the entire second half, Texas could not mount 


an attack and did not even cross midfield. And just before 
the third quarter ended, Alabama narrowed the margin 
to 21-17 on a field goal by David Ray. 

But Texas stood tough in the final quarter, and for most 
of the period it did not permit Alabama to penetrate into 
scoring territory. Then, in the closing minutes, Alabama 
began to move. 

The Tide advanced all the way to the 6-yard line, but 
the clock was running out. Three times Joe gave the ball 
to fullback Bowman, but he could not get it over the goal 
line. It was fourth down. 

This was it. An entire ball game rested on this play. 

The two teams lined up. The ball was snapped. And 
Namath, the knee throbbing pain, drove into the clawing 
Longhorn line. The crowd tensed as bodies hurled into 
each other and then piled up. Had he made it? 

“One official said it was a score,” Namath said after- 
wards, “but the referee said no.” 

The referee had the last word. Despite a valiant effort, 
Alabama had lost, 21-17. Namath had been tremendous, 
completing 18 of 37 passes for 255 yards and two touch- 
downs, He was named the game’s Most Valuable Player. 

Joe walked off that field slowly—only his fourth defeat 
in three years of varity football at Alabama. Ahead were 
the pros—and a fabulous $400,000 contract. 


In his college debut in 1962, Joe hands off. 


At the 1965 Orange Bowl, Joe—knee aching—arches a long pass in the second-half rally against Texas. 


In his senior year, 1964, Joe gives the ball to fullback Steve Bowman for a gain against Georgia Tech, 
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by Gene Michael 


On A SUNNY DAY IN May, 1965, Joe Namath sat with a 
reporter in the lounge of a Viscount jet as it whooshed 
some 30,000 feet over Illinois. Namath, who had come to 
Chicago on a business trip, was on his way back to Alabama 
to attend the last few classes of his senior year. In a few 
months, he would join the Jets as the much-publicized 
$400,000-bonus rookie. 

“Did You really get $400,000?” the reporter asked. 

Namath laughed. “I never said I got $400,000,” he said. 
“The first time I ever saw that figure, I saw it in the news- 
papers.” 

“Whether you got $400,000 or not,” said the reporter, 
“this has to be the biggest challenge of your life.” 

Namath turned in his seat. “Your next challenge is al- 
ways the biggest challenge,” he said, the words rushing 
out fast. “Everything is a challenge. Staying in college 
was a challenge. Coming to Alabama from Pennsylvania, 


that was a challenge. Studying can be hard; I was home- 
sick. But I stuck. The big thing is: You attack each chal- 
lenge the same way. That’s the only way to do it.” 

“Suppose you fail as a pro,” said the reporter. “You 
could be a national joke. The $400,000 flop. How do you 
think you'll feel?” 

“Everyone has to take a chance he'll fail in something,” 
he said. “Suppose you fail writing this story?” 

“That's different,” said the reporter. “Only I and an 
editor will know that I failed. Millions will know if you 
fail.” 

“You mean they'll second guess me.” 

“In a way, yes.” 

“I’m used to second-guessing,” he said, and a hardness 
came into his voice. “How much second guessing do you 
think I’ve heard since the Texas game at the Orange 
Bowl? People telling me: You should’ve passed, you 
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should’ve done this or you should'ye done that. Anyone 
can second-guess.” 

He munched on a ham sandwich. “In sports,” he said, 
“people sometimes expect too much. I hope I don’t dis- 
appoint the people in New York, but people can come to 
expect an awful lot, and that does bother me.” 

He paused a moment. “People want to be entertained,” 
he went on, “They like to see a lot of passing. Well I'll 
tell you this: We could be 30-point favorites but if 1 knew 
before the game that we could win by just one point if 
I didn’t throw a pass, then by my God I would not throw 
that pass. 

“Tt makes no difference to me how we win. As long as 
we win. The ballplayer doesn’t care about entertaining. 
He cares about winning, that’s all. 

“I've played only four losing games in five years. That’s 
because I’ye been associated with good people. With win- 
ners. I think that’s one reason the Jets wanted me. Well, 
I intend to be associated with winners this year, and for 
years after.” 

He turned to stare out the window of the jet. “Look,” 
he said, “it’s true that I did feel some pressure at first. 
All this publicity. But then I got close to myself and I said, 
‘Put all your effort into this, be honest with yourself, do 
your best. Then that’s it. You can do no more.” 

He got up from his seat, pacing up and down the aisle, 
jabbing a long finger at the reporter's notebook. “Just 
write this down,” he said. “Take everything into account: 
my injury, all the publicity, all those things you've men- 
tioned, and just throw them away, because I am going to 
make tt.” 


“What's Joe Namath 
Without Alabama?”’ 


Joe’s pro career began when Sonny Werblin, then the 
principal owner of the Jets, sat down with Joe and Mike 
Bite, Joe’s attorney, and hammered together a contract 
that astounded the world of sports and gave the American 
Football League a major league glow. 

Writer Dick Young of the New York Daily News later 
divulged the contents of that contract. As Joe said, the sum 
wasn’t $400,000; it was $427,000 spread over a four-year 
period. Young broke it down this way: $25,000-a-year salary 
for 1965, 1966, 1967 and 1968; a $200,000 bonus spread 
over a number of years to reduce the income-tax bite; a 
lawyer's fee of $30,000; $90,000 in salaries for three of Joe's 
relatives for scouting duties over a three-year period; and 
one $7000 Lincoln Continental (appropriately, it was 
painted dollar green) . 

And there was more to come. After Joe signed that Jet 
contract early in 1965, ad executives phoned him night 
and day to sign him up for testimonials. Namath signed 
to promote Joe Namath slacks and he became the head 
of several insurance agencies. 

He came to Chicago to confer with representatives of 
the insurance companies. One night, near midnight, he 
sat in a restaurant not far from Chicago’s Loop and talked 
to a reporter about himself and his chances of being a suc- 
cess as a pro. 

A few months earlier surgeons had operated on his right 
knee, which had caved under him one day while he was 
practicing for that 1965 Orange Bowl game against Texas. 
He had played on the gimpy knee, hobbling around, and 
with Alabama trailing, 21-17, he had brought the Crimson 
Tide to the Texas | in the last few seconds. From there, 
bad knee or no bad knee, Namath tried to plunge over, 
but he had been thrown back. 


“How is your knee?” the writer asked him in the Chicago 
restaurant on this night in 1965. 

“Well,” he said, ‘a few months ago there was some 
fear about the knee not coming around right. But now 
the doctors are real pleased. I've been running and throw- 
ing. Last week Weeb Ewbank came down to campus and 
I threw a lot of sideline passes. I felt fine. I haven’t been 
doing any sharp cutting. Too early for that. Anyway, I 
don’t plan to cut and dodge much this year, though natu- 
rally I will if the occasion calls for it.” 

The writer, noticing Joe's long fingers curling around 
a coffee cup, remarked on their length. “They help me to 
fake on passes,” Joe said, speaking with that soft southern 
drawl he had picked up in Alabama. “I can throw that 
ball all the way out to my belt buckle and still hold on 
to it. On a fake that good, a defensive back—I don’t care 
who he is—he’s got to take a step in toward the receiver. 

“That's the reason why I tell people that as far as the 
mechanics—passing, handing off, and so on—are concerned, 
I think I'm ready for the pros. What I’ve got to concen- 


1965: Joe is congratulated by Sonny Werblin (r.) and Weeb Ewbank (1.) after being introduced to New York writers. 


trate on is getting the knowledge. There’s so much to 
learn about defenses. The pro defenses vary so much that— 
well, I got a lot of learning to do. But I like studying 
defenses.” 

Someone else at the table mentioned Notre Dame quar- 
terback John Huarte, who also had been signed by the 
Jets, reportedly for $200,000. “Ah,” said someone at the 
table, “what’s Huarte without that great receiver of his, 
Jack Snow?” 

“What worries me,” said Namath, that grin of his scoot- 
ing across his face, “is what’s Joe Namath without Ala- 
bama?”’ 

“A lot of stories have been written about you and some 
writers have said you were cocky. Do you think you are 
cocky?” 

“Everyone is cocky to a certain degree,” Joe said. “If 
you talk only about yourself, that’s cockiness gone too far. 
I don’t think that has happened to me. Or ever will. Any- 
way confidence is a better word than cockiness. If you’re a 
quarterback, always handling the ball, you got to have 


confidence.” 

The reporter mentioned what Cleveland’s Frank Ryan 
had said a few weeks earlier: “If Namath is worth $400,000, 
I'm worth a million.” Did Joe think that he would be 
resented by the other players in the AFL because he was 
making so much money? 

“I hope the other players aren’t envious,” he said. “I 
don’t like to have enemies. But if they persist, I'll take 
it in stride. It won't make any difference.” 

Several weeks later Joe arrived at the Jets’ training 
camp in Peekskill, New York. The Jets were quartered in 
the dorms of the Peekskill Military Academy. They 
watched quietly as the $400,000 rookie stepped out of his 
car—a black convertible. “I see he’s left that big green 
convertible behind,” said one Jet. “That, at least, is a 
smart move.” 

Tension hung over the camp like a summer rainstorm. 
That year the Jets had signed a number of high-priced, 
no-cut rookies and the veterans resented these younger 
players who were pushing them out of their jobs. One day 
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Ewbank tries to console Joe after a dismal first half. 


a rookie yelled at a veteran: “Don't worry about me—I’ll 
be here when you're gone.” 

The rookie had a two-year no-cut contract and, a few 
weeks later, he was still there when the yeteran was cut. 

Just before the season began, the players held a meeting, 
the coaches barred from the room, Several of the players 
stood up to speak, saying what they thought needed to be 
done if the season were to be a success. Each player spoke 
frankly and openly, the idea being to clear away the ten- 
sions between the older players and the new ones. 

Namath rose, He told the players he'd felt some of their 
resentment toward him. He could understand what they 
were thinking: That here he was, the big bonus boy, in 
camp with a no-cut contract, who didn’t care how hard 
he worked or what happened to the team. After all, he was 


a big pal of Sonny Werblin’s so he could do whatever he 
wanted. And since he had his $400,000 four-year contract, 
he could relax, It didn’t make any difference to him 
whether the team won or lost. 

Well, said Joe, those things were not true. He wanted 
to do well and he wanted the team to do well. And he 
was going to work harder than any man in the room to 
make sure that he did well and the team did well. 

When Joe sat down, a number of the players looked 
at him with new respect in their eyes. As one of them, 
safetyman Dainard Paulson, said later: “If Joe had kept 
silent in the meeting or said the wrong thing, it could 
have made a big difference.” 

In the first game of the season, against the Oilers in 
humid Houston, Joe did not start. He sat on the bench 
watching second-year pro Mike Taliaferro run the club. 
And somewhat to his surprise, Joe was not angry because 
he was sitting on the bench. At first it puzzled him: Why 
wasn't he angry because he wasn’t playing? But then Joe 
realized why he wasn’t angry. He knew he wasn't yet ready 
to run the complicated apparatus that is a pro offense. He 
knew he still had. more studying to do, more bad habits 
to overcome. 

Weeb Ewbank talked about those bad habits. “I’ve been 
watching Joe throw,” he said, “He played part of last 
year with that bad knee and developed some bad habits. 
From favoring that bad knee he lost his footwork and 
started throwing just with his arm. And then too he’s like 
all young quarterbacks. He thinks he can throw that ball 
so hard he can zip it into a crowd of defenders and get it 
to a receiver, He can’t do it; no one can. But he will have 
to learn. Unitas, he was the same way when he was young, 
Just like Joe, he had to learn.” 

The Jets lost that opening game to Houston and were 
losing in their next game against Kansas City, again with 
Taliaferro at the controls. In the second period Ewbank 
rushed in Joe and though the Jets lost, Joe looked good 
enough to earn the right to start the third game against 
Buffalo. 

Again the Jets lost but Joe passed for 287 yards and two 
touchdowns. “He showed us he could move the team,” 
one of the Jets said in the locker room. 

But others were grumbling loudly that the big bonus 
boy wasn’t worth a dime. Several Jets had been showered 
with publicity before Joe came to the team. Now all the 
writers flocked to talk to Joe after a game, Ignored by the 
writers, the one-time stars were jealous of Joe. 

The team seemed listless in its next game against Den- 
ver and Joe lost his job to Taliaferro, At mid-season the 
team had won only one game, lost five, and tied one. It 
was Joe’s first losing season since his sophomore year at 
Beaver Falls High School. 

In one game the San Diego Chargers were routing the 
Jets. Joe came into the game for the final fiye minutes. 
Suddenly he began to see clearly a lot of things that had 
been only a blur to him: a hole in a defense, a moyement 
by a linebacker that told him the blitz was on, a shift by 
a safetyman that told him the defense was expecting a 
run. 

Small things. Important things. The precious keys that 
every quarterback must be able to see if he is to unlock a 
defense’s doors. And suddenly, during those last five min- 
utes of the game against the Chargers, Joe was able to see 
the keys. It was, as someone said later, “as though a blind- 
fold had been taken off his eyes.” 

On November 7th of that 1965 season the Jets clashed 
again with Kansas City. Though Joe had done well against 
the Chargers, Weeb started Taliaferro. Watching from the 
bench, Joe saw a number of keys that made him think 
that short passes would penetrate the Chiefs’ defenses. 

Weeb Ewbank saw the same keys. “Throw short,” he 


yelled to Taliaferro after each series of downs. But Talia- 
ferro threw long—and unsuccessfully. 

Weeb put Joe into the game. Throwing short and sweet, 
Joe moved the Jets to a touchdown and one of the season's 
biggest upsets, a 13-10 victory. Flying back to New York 
after the game, Weeb told some writers: “Joe is now our 
No. | quarterback. He'll start next week,” 

With Namath throwing darts for the rest of the season, 
the Jets went on a tear, winning four of their last seven 
to finish in second place in the East, the highest they ever 
had finished. Joe ranked third in the league in passing 
and was picked in a landslide vote as Rookie of the Year. 
He was named to the League All-Stars, the only rookie 
on the team, and he came off the bench to pitch two 
touchdown passes to Lance Alworth that beat Buffalo, the 
league's champions. After the game the writers voted Joe 
the game's Most Valuable Player, 

At the end of the season, a Jet said of Joe: “Sure, there 
was a feeling to wait and see about him, more so than 
with any other rookie, He got all that money and we 
wanted to see what he could do. We didn’t get the feeling 
he could do it until we won four in a row and showed 
he could win for us.” 

In the spring and summer of 1966, Joe settled down 
into his penthouse apartment some 20 floors above the 
east side of Manhattan. He shares the apartment with 
Ray Abruzzese, an old friend from his days at Alabama. 
The two pals were seen often on warm nights in East 
Side discotheques, livening the place with their brand 
of humor. One example; 

Joe: “Say, Ray, what was Billy the Kid’s middle name?” 

Ray: "I don’t know." 

Joe (laughing): “The.” 

Their companions were pretty airline stewardesses and 
models. To Joe, girls are fillies and he chases the fillies 
with earnest. “When are you going to get married, Joe?” 
a friend asked him one day. 

“Oh, no,” said Joe, “that’s the worst thing you can do, 
It's like football. Someone once asked me if it was easier 
to score on a play from the five-yard line or from the 40- 
yard line, I said the 40, because out there you have more 
things you can do. Once you narrow the field, your choice 
of plays is limited. It’s the same with girls.” 

But life, for Joe, was not all a lot of laughs. That spring 
of 1966, Joe had reason to worry. His knee was hurting. 
“I think,” he told the Jets, “I'm going to need another 
operation.” 

A doctor checked the knee. “You don't need another 
operation,” he told Joe. “Certainly you don't have a nor- 
mal knee. You probably never will. If you want to play 
golf, you should wrap the knee. And you should continue 
to exercise the knee by lifting weights with it. As long as 
you can play 20 games well enough to be named Rookie 
of the Year, we're not going to risk further surgery,” 

Joe had played all season long with a brace on the knee 
so it would not collapse under him. The brace slowed 
down Joe and he couldn't cut and dodge the way he 
would have liked. In midseason he asked the Jets to let 
him play without the brace. The Jets said no; it would 
be too dangerous. Then Joe decided on a new tack: Operate 
on the knee so he wouldn’t have to wear the brace. 

“There is an operation that will do this," one surgeon 
told the Jets. “It is very risky. You can end up with a per- 
fect knee or you can end up without a knee to stand on.” 

The Jets were taking no chances. Like it or not, Joe 
had to brace up and wear the brace. 

In the spring of 1966 Joe returned to the campus at 
Tuscaloosa to help Bear Bryant coach his quarterbacks. 
Some of the Alabama players asked him about his poor 
start during his rookie season. “Oh, I was making a lot 
of mistakes,” he said. ‘I was throwing off my back foot and 


{ wasn't getting enough follow-through. Then I was miss- 
ing a lot of open receivers. After a while I was able to 
recognize a defense and I'd figure, ‘Well this play will 
work against that defense.’ Then it wouldn't work. I felt 
bad. I was real down for a while. 

“Then I had that good five minutes against San Diego 
and I thought I could handle the job.” 

Several weeks later Joe reported to the Peekskill Mili- 
tary Academy for the start of the 1966 season. He was a 
different person from the rookie who had arrived a year 
earlier. Now he was Joe Namath, the starting quarterback 
for the Jets, no longer the $400,000 bonus boy who had 
to prove himself. 

“A lot has changed," he told a writer. “Now I got the 
job as long as I can hold it. Now I want to be part of a 
championship club, And one day the Jets will be cham- 
pions.” 

The team started the 1966 season like champions, Joe 
had missed much of the pre-season games, his left knee— 
or “good” knee—aching. The pain jabbed for hours and 
left a throbbing ache. A tendon in the knee had become 
inflamed; it had become inflamed, said the doctors, be- 
cause Joe was running differently to favor the right knee, 
They put braces and tapes on the knees and shot them 
with cortisone to reduce the swelling. But at practice, when 
he couldn't be given the shots (he was allowed only so 
many a week), Joe hobbled around, grimacing, like a man 
who had broken glass for kneecaps. 

“Psychologically, it was a feat for him to go out there 
for a game with those old-man’s knees,” said Sam DeLuca, 
then the Jets’ offensive captain and guard. “It’s tough 
enough out there when you can go 100 percent. When 
you can go only 50 percent, you got to be thinking: How 
will I do? Will I get hurt because I can’t go all-out? It has 
to affect you. But I'll say this for Joe and 1 admire him 
for it. Not once did I ever hear him complain about the 
pain or use the knees as a crutch when he had a bad day.” 

Joe’s knee still ached when the Jets opened the 1966 
season against Miami. He sat on the bench for the first 
half. Then, with the Jets clinging to a slight lead, he ran 
off the bench in the second half to pitch a couple of touch- 
downs that won the game, 19-14. 

The next week the Jets were the underdogs against 
Houston. Joe started this game, though his knees were 
still bothering him. He ignored the pain, though, to throw 
five touchdown passes and smother the Oilers, 52-13. 

“Nobody gets rid of a ball faster than Joe Namath,” 
one shocked Houston lineman said after that game. “You 
can blitz on him and you'll always know where to find him 
because he can’t run. But you got to get to him awfully 
quick or the ball is gone." 

In that game, two Houston linemen hit Joe chest high. 
“We looked at the movies of that play,” said Jet flanker 
Don Maynard a few days later, “and you wouldn't believe 
it. Those two guys smacked into Joe and ate him up. You 
could see Joe's elbow actually resting on one guy's shoul- 
der as he threw. Yet Joe got rid of that ball with a flick 
of his wrist, and he threw the darn thing 55 yards to me 
for a touchdown.” 

In the next game, against Denver, the Broncos led for 
three quarters. Then Joe connected with Matt Snell on a 
screen pass and Snell ran the ball in for a touchdown, The 
Jets won, 16-7. 

Their winning streak seemed stopped at three as Boston 
led, 24-7, at the start of the fourth period. But Joe threw 
two touchdown passes in that final quarter and the Jets 
scrambled to a 24-24 tie. 

The largest crowd in AFL history, 63,497, squeezed into 
Shea Stadium for the fifth game of the season. Midway 
through the final period, John Hadl flipped a 66-yard 
touchdown pass to Keith Lincoln and the Chargers led, 
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Joe peels off his socks after a winning game. 


16-10. But Namath quickly marched the Jets to the 8 on 
four plays. Then Emerson Boozer swept the left corner 
and went in for the touchdown. Jim Turner kicked the 
extra point and the Jets had their fourth victory without 
a loss, 17-16. 

It seemed the Jets might win the championship that 
Joe had predicted. Then, as will happen with a pro foot- 
ball team, offense and defense suddenly cracked. The Jets 
lost four straight to drop out of contention for the eastern 
title. 

Then Joe and the team rallied, beating Miami. They 
lost to Kansas City, on its way to the AFL championship 
and the first Super Bowl game, then tied Oakland, 28-28, 
when Namath threw to Sauer in the end zone for a two- 
point conyersion. 

After losing to San Diego, the Jets flew home for a 
meaningless game—for them—against Boston. But it was 
a very meaningful game for Boston. If the Patriots won 
this game, they would win the eastern title. Each player 
knew that victory could mean $25,000 a player in the 
Super Bowl. 

On the first pass play the fired-up Boston defense stormed 
in on Joe. He coolly stayed in the pocket and threw to Sauer 
for a first down. He kept on throwing, finally hitting May- 
nard in the end zone for a touchdown that tied the game, 
7-7. 

At the half the Jets led, 17-7. In the second half Boston's 
Babe Parilli began to throw touchdown darts. But for 
every touchdown that Boston scored, Broadway Joe came 
back with a matching one. All told Joe threw 21 passes, 
completing 14, three of them for touchdowns, for 287 
yards. New York won, 38-28, and Boston’s hopes for a 
championship were dashed to bits. 

New York had not won the championship, either, the 
championship that Joe wanted so badly. But the Jets fin- 
ished with a 6-6-2 record, the team’s first non-losing season 


since the first AFL season of 1960, when the then-New 
York Titans won seven and lost seven. And Joe was picked 
on a second all-AFL team as the No. 2 quarterback in the 
league behind Len Dawson. 

“When you add it all up,” wrote one reporter in Sport 
magazine, “you have to conclude that no quarterback in 
this decade has come into pro football and risen so high so 
fast. Not John Hadl, not George Mira, not Fran Tarken- 
ton. Nobody. In the past 15 years, in fact, only Johnny 
Unitas established himself faster as a pro quarterback. 
But not even Unitas became a superstar at the box office 
so quickly. After two years as a pro, Joe Namath, only 24, 
is a name more famous than anyone, apart from Unitas 
and Bart Starr, in pro football today.” 

After the 1966 season surgeons operated again on Joe's 
right knee, the “bad” knee. They took out more cartilage 
and then moved a tendon to firm up the knee. At Peek- 
skill in the summer of 1967, Joe was running better than 
at any time since he had become a pro. The delighted 
Weeb Ewbank put in more rollouts and play-action passes 
into the Jets’ playbook. “Now,” he said, “Joe won't be a 
sitting duck back there. Up to now the defense has known 
where Joe would be—right in the pocket. With two good 
knees, Joe will be able to move around back there. He 
will haye more options.” 

A week before the first exhibition season, though, Joe 
ran back to throw and the left knee—the “good” knee— 
exploded with pain. “It felt like it wasn’t going to stop 
for months,” Joe said later. He tried to lean hard on the 
knee and he thought it would collapse under him. He felt 
no life in the knee. 

Doctors tried to reassure Joe. This was the same old 
tendonitis in the “good” left knee, brought on by favoring 
the right knee. “The right knee, the one we operated on, 
is fine,” the doctors said. “The tendonitis is only tempo- 
rary, like a tennis elbow or a tooth cayity, painful but 
not serious. Over a short term cortisoné will reduce the 
inflammation; over the long term the tendon will heal 
itself.” 

Joe wasn’t so sure. He was worried about the knee. He 
had good reason to be worried, he told a reporter. “About 
ten years ago,” he said, “my uncle got up from a chair 
and he just fell down. Collapsed. He lay there and I re- 
member he was laughing and saying, ‘This is silly, I’m all 
right.’ But he couldn’t stand up. They took him to the hos- 
pital. His spine had just given way. I never did find out 
what caused it. He kept saying he was going to be all 
right, but I remember I went to see him in the hospital— 
IT guess I was about 14—and it was horrible, the way he 
looked. In three days he was dead.” 

As Joe talked, he was holding a hand on the right knee, 
the knee he had hurt in a college game. That same knee 
had collapsed on him suddenly in practice three years 
earlier, suddenly, just like that, and now the doctors were 
saying the knee was going to be all right, but Joe was 
worried. “The pain doesn’t bother me,” he said. “It will 
always hurt. What bothers me is something happening 
and just falling down on it someday.” 

A few days later Joe got a phone call from his mother in 
Beaver Falls, She was crying. Joe's older brother had 
been bothered by a slipped spinal disc. Suddenly his legs 
had become paralyzed, gone lifeless. It was only a tem- 
porary condition, the doctors told Joe’s mother, but they 
might have to operate. 

In pain himself, Joe decided he had to get away from 
Peekskill and football for a while. “To get alone with 
myself,” as he said later. He jumped into a car and drove 
to Manhattan. He went to several of his favorite East Side 
clubs. Along the way he met a friend, then some girls, and 
finally at a club one block from his apartment, a magazine 
sports editor. By now it was around three o'clock in the 


morning, and at that hour, especially in East Side clubs, 
people say and do some rather odd things. 

What happened next has been much disputed by all 
concerned, Some punches were or were not thrown. The 
sports editor said they were and he was talking loudly 
the next morning about a law suit against Namath. 

Joe awoke in his penthouse apartment when the phone 
rang. A radio reporter was calling to ask if it were true 
that Joe was quitting football. 

Where had he gotten that idea? Joe wanted to know. 

“A wire service reporter wrote a story saying he met 
you at two or three this morning on the East Side and 
that you said you were quitting.” 

No, Joe said, he hadn't talked to any wire-service re- 
porter and he wasn’t quitting. 

After hanging up, Joe dressed. The phone rang again. 
Calling was Weeb Ewbank from Peekskill. Ewbank told 
Joe there were stories on the wires that he was going to 
quit. Ewbank asked: Were they true? No, said Joe, the 
Storiés were not true at all, 

Ewbank told Joe to get on up to camp. Joe said he 
would be there as soon as possible. 

Back at Peekskill, in the players’ dorms, the Jets grum- 
bled. “There goes our chance for a championship,” said 
one yeteran. “We felt that Joe had run out and left us 
holding the bag,"’ said Sam DeLuca, the Jets offensive 
captain, “There were rumors: that Joe was holding out 
for more money, that he had gone to New York for some 
selfish reason. We didn’t think he could pay a fine big 
enough to pay the debt he owed us, It was not a question 
of a fine anymore. It was a question of his moral obliga- 
tion, as our leader, to make bed check and do what every- 
one else did.” 

Around two o'clock that afternoon, Joe arrived at the 
coach's office. But before Joe could speak to Ewbank, Sam 
DeLuca came by. He asked Joe to come with him to a 
meeting of the players. Looking haggard and worried, his 
face matted with beard, Joe said sure. 

At the meeting of the players, Joe explained why he 
went to New York. He apologized for leaving camp so 
suddenly, He told the players of the family problems that 
he had hoped he could work out in New York City. He 
hadn't worked them out, he said, and he had been wrong 
to go to New York. 

“He didn’t define what his personal problems were,” 
Sam DeLuca said later, “But he did convince us he had 
personal problems. We didn’t condone what he did, but 
we believed him." 

A little later, after Joe spoke, the coaches came into the 
room. Suddenly a lot of players were speaking up about 
things they didn’t like. “Things that had been hush-hush 
for a long time were suddenly being talked about,” ore 
player said after the meeting. 

“The meeting helped the entire team,” Sam DeLuca 
said a few days later. “A lot of problems were solved. But 
the big thing was, Joe convinced us he hadn't left for 
selfish reasons. It also helped Joe, I think, to understand 
just how important he is to the team. He was amazed, 
really amazed, to learn that what he did could affect us 
So greatly.” 

That afternoon, after the meeting, the Jets drove to 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, for a preseason game that night 
against the Boston Patriots. The Jets routed the Patriots. 
In the first period, Joe completed four of six passes (one 
was dropped) for 48 yards and the Jets were leading, 28-0. 
In the stands someone said: “Joe should jump camp be- 
fore every game; he and the team are playing just great.” 

After the game Joe motored back to New York City. In 
the back seat was Mike Bite, Joe's trim and personable 
lawyer and agent, who had come up from Birmingham, 
Alabama, for the game. A reporter from Sport Magazine was 


driving the Pontiac, A few miles outside New York City 
Joe suddenly let out a whoop. He'd spotted the red T-bird 
of his pal, Ray Abruzzese, who had started 15 minutes 
earlier from Bridgeport. 

On a street near Joe's east-side apartment, Ray caught 
up with the Pontiac. “How did you get down so fast?” 
Ray asked. 

Joe grinned, his Put-On grin, and he said. “Gee, we 
stopped twice to eat, Ray.” 

Up in Joe’s penthouse some friends had gathered. They 
were sitting in the living room, a place of wood paneling, 
with a suede coach curying against one wall, an early- 
American cabinet against another wall, fitted with hi-fi 
stereo and a color television. On the floor was Joe’s white 
lama rug (that since has been cut up and put in Ray 
Abruzzese’s bedroom in the penthouse). The rug was so 
thick that people didn’t walk over it, they plowed through 
it, the Hama fur licking at their knees. 

Mike Bite was staring at the rug, remembering its cost. 
“It would've been cheaper,” he said, “to have covered this 
floor with dollar bills.” 

The TV set was showing a taped replay of the Patriot 
game. At halftime an announcer interviewed a Jet official. 
“Joe Namath,” said the Jet official, “has a real great atti- 
tude. He’s always worked hard, but this year he has worked 
especially hard.” 

That grin spread over Joe's face, the Put-On grin that 
sneaks across his mouth no matter how hard he tries to 
hold it in. “Would you believe that?” he yelled to his 
friends. “‘Would you believe that?” 


Booze And Broads: 
The Namath Put On 


It has been said that if you stick around Joe long enough, 
you learn to recognize the Namath Put On. One night in 
August, just before the start of the 1967 season, Joe was 
enjoying himself at a small party given in the home of 
Dick Bite, his agent's brother, on the outskirts of Birming- 
ham, As he always does among people he knows well, Joe 
dominated the conversation, talking loud and clear in his 
voice that cuts through the air like a ripsaw. Even among 
a lot of beautiful people—handsome football players and 
blond southern belles—Joe stood out in the crowd. He was 
wearing white slacks, a lemon sports shirt, a heavy gold 
bracelet that dangled on his wrist. In his hunch-shouldered 
way he slipped from group to group at the party, his blond 
girl friend, singer Susie Storm, on his arm, his long black 
hair falling oyer his high collar, the hawkish face gleaming 
under the lights of the pool-side terrace. He had just 
finished recounting some wild, wild experience out of his 
past, and now he was roaring, the long 6-foot-2 body jack- 
knifing with belly laughter. 

He saw a writer walking toward the group. Joe’s face 
suddenly hardened, the writer later reported in Sport 
Magazine, and Namath’s cold-blue eyes seemed menacing 
under the sleepy eyelids. But the writer recognized the signs 
of the Namath Put On, the look around his mouth of some- 
one trying to hold back sputtering laughter. 

“Get out of here,” Joe snarled as the writer approached 
the group, and he pushed the writer away with a soft stiff 
arm to the chest. Then he turned to the people around 
him, pointed a finger at the writer, and in his li'l ole South- 
ern boy's way of talking, he said: 

“That fellow's a writer from New York City and he's 
down here to do a poison-pen kind of article about me,” 

The people stared. 

Then Joe began to laugh. “Ok,” he said to the writer, 
“you can come over here now. But I told him'’—Joe pointed 
to one man in the group—“that he's to shoot you dead if 
you write anything bad about me,” 
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Again the people stared, the man looking as though he 
himself had been shot dead in the chest by a cannonball. 

But now Joe was laughing hard, the Put On accom- 
plished successfully, and the people began to laugh, know- 
ing it was the Put On. Joe drifted off into the night on 
the dark terrace, his own laughter a wake behind him. 

During practice one afternoon, Joe put the Put On to 
Jet coach Weeb Ewbank. Joe flipped a pass against a de- 
lense. 

“No, Joe," yelled the stumpy Weeb. “Didn't you see that 
linebacker right where you threw?” 

“What linebacker, Weeb?” Joe asked, the face deadpan 
except for that quivering mouth, Joe waved his hands in 
front of Weeb's eyes. “Can't you see all right, Weeb?" he 
asked softly. “You're not going blind, Weeb, are your” 

“Gee, Joe,” said Weeb, up on his tiptoes to look across 
the defensive line. “I’m sure there was a linebacker 
there: 52." 

And then Joe was laughing and Weeb knew he had be- 
come the newest victim of the Namath Put On. 

Sometimes the Put On put Joe into trouble. Once, after 
losing to Houston, 24-0, Joe was asked in the clubhouse 
why the team had failed to score a touchdown. Joe looked 
at the reporter who had asked the question and in his best 
Put-On fashion, he said: ‘Booze and Broads.” 

Headlines across the country the next morning pro- 
claimed that too much drinking and partying were ruining 
Joe and the Jets. “I didn’t deny I'd said that,” Joe said 
later in the week. “But sure I was putting him on. We came 
ready to play; we just got beat.” 


1967: Of Nureyev, 
Bumblebees, And Courage 


Just before the start of the 1967 season, a writer was 
assigned by Sport to interview Joe at Peekskill, On his 
arrival he talked to several Jets about Joe, All talked about 
Joe's generosity. “If he’s going out for a pizza," said one 
player, “he asks you if you want one, If he's got an ice 
cream cone he'll ask you if you want a bite, If you want 
to borrow his car, he’ll just toss you the keys." 

A little later the writer met Joe, who showed the writer 
his room. “Two years ago," Joe said, “there were three of 
us in this room—me and Taliaferro and John Huarte.” 
The Jets’ backup quarterback, Mike Taliaferro, now had 
a smaller room across the hall from Joe. And John Huarte, 
the Heisman Trophy winner out of Notre Dame, was 
struggling to stick with the Patriots. A little later he would 
be cut. 

“A lot of things have happened in these two years,’ the 
writer said to Joe. 

“You never know what will happen,” Joe said, a look of 
resignation on his face. “You never know what is going 
to happen tomorrow.” 

The writer and Joe decided to see a movie in downtown 
Peekskill that evening. But the $400,000 quarterback didn't 
have a car. He had given the keys of his $7500 Cadillac to 
a teammate. He begged a ride into town from someone, 
he and the writer crammed into a tiny sports car. 

In deserted downtown Peekskill, the late-summer sun 
casting long shadows over the hot sidewalks, he and the 
writer walked to a drugstore. The clerk recognized him and 
insisted that he take a bottle of cologne with him as a gift. 
“It's a sample bottle,” said the clerk. “You'll like it, it's 
very good.” 

Namath thanked the man. Since he and the writer were 
early for the movie, they walked the quiet streets. Joe 
talked of his sudden fame and how people recognized him 
wheneyer he stepped out of his Manhattan apartment. 

“What does all that mean?’ He mentioned people he 
thought really deserve fame, “I can walk down a Manhattan 


street and people recognize me, But what does that mean? 
Nureyev could walk down this street and nobody would 
recognize him.” 

“Who?” said the writer, puzzled. 

“Nureyev!" exploded Namath, speaking of the nimble 
Russian dancer. ‘Don’t you know who Nureyev is? Nureyev 
holds the world record for the most curtain calls. Do you 
know what that record is?” 

“A hundred," guessed the writer. 

“Naw,” he said, “Eighty-nine. Do you know what that 
means? That’s near three hours those people sat there 
applauding. I’d like to see Nureyey perform. I'm no fan 
of ballet, but I'd go to see him because he's the best.” 

A little later he was inside the theatre, watching the 
movie, The Dirty Dozen. Joe enjoyed the movie—for a 
short while. He whooped with laughter whenever Lee 
Marvin strode across the screen; Marvin is one of his 
favorite actors. But then someone tipped off autograph 
hunters that Joe was inside the theatre. Soon a long line 
of children was wending into the movie house. 

“Pssst, Joe,” whispered one. “Would you sign this, 
please?” 

Agreeably, Joe signed, bending forward in the darkness 
to sign slips of paper shoved at him. When he had finished 
another line of children formed in the aisle, begging for 
autographs, 

Again Joe signed, his head so low he could not see the 
movie. He whispered every once in a while to the writer: 
“What's going on now? What happened?” 

The writer, in quick asides, kept Joe abreast of the 
movie and every once in a while, between signing, Joe 
peeked at the movie. Finally he signed the last scrap of 
paper—he probably signed close to 50—and he could go 
back to watching the dirty dozen battle the Nazis. 

After the movie ended, he hailed a cab, He and the cab 
driver began to talk about Peekskill. Suddenly Joe reached 
into his jacket and pulled out the gift bottle of cologne he 
had received from the druggist. He handed the bottle to 
the cab driver. “You might like it,” Joe said, adding in 
an apologetic sort of way, “it's only a sample bottle some- 
one gave me,” 

The driver took Joe and the writer to Dooley’s, a place 
much favored by the Jet players. At the bar Joe bought 
drinks for the writer and several of the Jet players who 
were sitting at tables. 

. Within seconds, as he usually does. Joe was leading the 

conversation of one group, buz¢ing every once in a while 
into the conversation of other groups nearby. He was tell- 
ing one table of players of a town in Texas where, he 
claimed, a scorpion had come within a hair of killing him. 

“Aw, a scorpion can’t kill you,” roared one of the 
players. 

“A bumblebee can kill you," Joe said with his sure firm- 
ness of yoice. “Last year in the United States there were 
18,000 deaths due to bumblebee bites. Look it up,” he 
said, laughing, laying on the Put On. 

A little later, just before he and the other players barged 
out of the place to be in their dorms by ten o'clock, he asked 
the writer when the story in Sport would appear. 

“October,” the writer said. 

Namath stared at the ground. “I wonder,” he said, 
“how anyone can plan that far ahead—two months ahead— 
when this could be your last day, your last hour. Who 
knows where I will be in October? How can you know? 
You could walk out of here, something could strike you 
down dead,” 

“Come on, Joe,” the writer said. “After all, you are only 
24 years old. You haye no reason to think you might be 
dead tomorrow.” 

Namath suddenly jumped up from the bar stool. He 
said there was some record he wanted to play on the 


juke box. When he came back from the juke box, he was 
quiet for a while, but then he heard the laughter of the 
players as they got ready to leave Dooley’s, and by the 
time he got to the car to go back to the dorms, he was again 
laughing and doing most of the talking. 

The 1967 season started out with a disappointment 
for Joe and the Jets. He threw two touchdown passes and 
early in the fourth period New York led 17-3. Then Buf- 
falo charged back to pull the game out, 20-17. The next 
week, though, he completed 22 of 37 passes, including two 
for touchdowns, and the Jets swept by Denver, 38-24. 

The next week he completed 23 of 39 for 415 yards 
against Miami as the Jets won 29-7. Then the Jets beat 
Oakland for their third straight triumph and a 3-1 record, 
though Joe had a bad day, completing only 9 of 28. 
Young Emerson Boozer, a powerful running halfback, was 
punching out first downs for the Jets. Though Matt Snell, 
the Jets’ All-Star fullback, had injured his knee in the 
opener against Buffalo and would be out until mid-season, 
Boozer was picking up the yards to give the Jets a ground 
attack to go with their passes. 

Houston tied the Jets, 28-28, as six interceptions thrown 
by Joe hurt the New York cause. In the next game, though, 
he completed an incredible 13 of 15 passes, two of them 
for touchdowns, and the Jets were back to winning, 33-14. 
The next week the Jets beat Boston, 30-23, and at mid- 
season stood at the top of the Eastern Division with a 5-1-1 
record. No other team seemed to have a chance of catching 
Joe and the Jets. In New York's Shea Stadium the big 
crowds of 60,000 were howling for a title. 

Then, in the Jets’ eighth game, the fans got the first 
whiff of bad times to come. Though Joe completed 20 
of 40 passes, one for a touchdown, the Kansas City Chiefs 
ran willynilly over the Jets’ defense to win, 42-18. 

The Jets won their ninth game, beating Buffalo, 20-10. 
The next week they nipped Boston, 29-24, Joe throwing 
two touchdown passes and connecting on 15 of 23 throws. 
With a record now of 7-2-1, the Jets seemed to have the 
eastern title locked up. 

But Boozer was now gone, his knee damaged so severely 
he’d be lost for the season. Matt Snell came back, but he 
couldn't run with his old slickness and power on the 
damaged knee. With no running threat, Joe had to rely 
on a lot of passes. It is always perilous, as Johnny Unitas 
and Bart Starr also have discovered, to be forced to throw 
a lot of passes, Knowing the pass is coming, a defensive 
lineman can charge on the snap, not having to freeze an 
instant to look for the run. He can put an extra second of 
pressure on a quarterback who must look for open receivers 
against a defense prepared for the pass. 

The next week, against Denver, Joe did what the Broncos 
expected him to do—he threw a lot of passes. He threw 
60, a club record, but against a defense prepared for what 
he had to do, he completed only 24—and six were inter- 
cepted. The Broncos won in an upset, 33-24. 

The next week, against Kansas City, Joe threw only 25, 
completing 14, but the Jet ground attack was like a racing 
motor—whirring noisily but going nowhere. Kansas City 
won, 21-17. 

Battling desperately now to hold first place against the 
on-trushing Houston Oilers, the Jets met an Oakland team 
that was improving so fast it was destined to win the AFL 
championship and go on to the Super Bowl. Joe threw 46 
passes at Oakland and completed 27, tying his high for 
completions for the season. Joe put 29 points on the score- 
board for the Jets, a remarkable total considering he had 
a stuttering running attack, but it wasn’t enough. Daryle 
Lamonica racked up 38 points for Oakland and victory. 

Few who saw Joe in that game will forget his courage. 
Late in the game he ran back to pass. Big Ben Davidson 
charged in and hit Namath so hard with his clublike arms 


that Joe’s helmet flew off his head. Namath crumpled to 
the grass, some people in the stands thinking for one awful 
moment that his head had been knocked off his shoulders, 

Joe got up, wiping blood off his face, and he came back 
to play, pitching the Jets to two more touchdowns. After 
the game the doctors discovered his cheekbone was frac- 
tured. 

Now the Jets came to San Diego, knowing they had to 
beat the powerful Chargers and then hope that Miami 
would upset Houston on the final weekend of the season, 
Joe and the Jets did what they had to do. Joe tossed 26 
passes and completed 18 of them, four of them for touch- 
downs, amassing 343 yards through the air, The Jets won, 
42-31, but the next day Houston beat Miami to capture 
the Eastern Division title. 

The Jets finished second with their best record ever— 
8 victories, 5 losses and one tie. 

As for Joe, he was ranked No. 1 quarterback in the 
AFL by the NEA. By throwing for a total of 4007 yards 
in whe season, he became the first quarterback in history 
ever to gain more than 4000 yards by passing. He led the 
AFL in attempts (491), completions (258) . He was second 
in touchdowns with 26 and second in completions with a 
52.5 percentage. 


Joe On Being 
A Leader 


With the white-taped shoes he always wore on the field 
(he was injured in a game at Alabama the only time he 
wore black shoes) and the number 14 that he had made 
as famous as his boyhood idol’s number 19, plus all the 
passing records he had set, Joe Namath—by the spring of 
1968—was a national celebrity. But when you talked to 
some coaches and players in the AFL, you heard a whis- 
pered rumor about Namath: He was not a great leader 
of men. “He's too much one of the guys,” said some coaches. 
“He fools around too much, at practice and away from 
football,” said others. ‘‘He's just not serious enough about 
the game.” 

Joe Namath thought he was a leader. “Yes,” he said to 
a visitor to his penthouse in the spring of 1968, “I had 
difficulties with the yeterans—some of the yeterans—during 
my first few years with the team. I had difficulties last year. 
But I feel I do my job as a quarterback. And if being a 
leader is part of the job of being a quarterback, I feel 
I do my job as well as the next guy,” 

One pro football writer agreed with Namath. In the 
spring of 1968 he wrote: ‘‘Joe Namath, quarterback, knows 
there is more to quarterbacking than completing passes. 
One of the heaviest burdens resting on the quarterback’s 
shoulder pads is the burden of leadership. He must lead 
mentally by calling the right plays, he must lead physically 
on the strength of a throwing arm, he must lead emotion- 
ally by moving the ball.” 

Leadership, Joe had learned, is not something you 
acquire overnight. “It has got to take some years of play- 
ing,” Joe was telling the visitor to his apartment. “If you're 
a rookie quarterback, you just don't walk up to a yeteran 
with ten or twelve years of experience and tell him what 
he is doing wrong. 

“The whole thing is very difficult. I was a starting quarter- 
back at Alabama during my sophomore season, And it 
was diffictilt even then to tell a senior what he was doing 
wrong. And in college that was only a few years’ difference 
in our ages. In the pros there can be eight, nine, ten years’ 
difference between a rookie quarterback and a veteran. 

“Even now, after I've been in the league for three years, 
it can be difficult. Sure, you can tell veterans what they 
are doing wrong and they haye to listen to you, but some- 
times they don't like it.” 
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1966: A weary Joe tries to rise on aching knees after being leveled by enemy tacklers, 


His visitor asked Joe: ‘Would it have been easier for 
you if you had joined the Jets as a No. 2 quarterback, back- 
ing up a Babe Parilli or a George Blanda? Then, after 
two or three years of growing accustomed to the veterans 
of the team, you could have taken over as No. 1.” 

“Yes,” said Joe, who was pushing dirty linen into a 
laundry bag. “It would have been a lot easier. But I 
wouldn’t have learned as much so fast.” 

A little later Joe and his visitor were sitting in the Green 
Kitchen, a favorite restaurant of Joe’s on First Avenue in 
Manhattan. He kidded a waitress about her hair-do, then 
swapped wisecracks with several customers and waiters. 
One of the waiters sat down at the table after serving 
coffee to Joe and the two talked pro football for fifteen 
minutes. 

When the waiter got up, dried his hands in an apron 
and left, Joe turned back to his visitor to talk some more 
about leadership. 

“If you had joined a team with a leader, say a Jim 
Brown,” said the visitor, “then there might have been less 
need for you to lead.” 

“I don't think so,” Joe said. “First of all, you got to 
lead if you’re the quarterback. No one can do the job for 
you. Secondly, a star would have thought the same way 
the other veterans thought. I would have had the same 
problems with an established star as I had with the veterans 
on the Jets.” 

“Will it be easier for you in 1968?” 

“It gets easier all the time,” he said, the assertiveness 
strong in his voice. ‘““The more you're with a person, the 
closer you get to him. Naturally I'm closer now than I 
was a few years ago to the other veterans. Naturally it’s 
easier to tell someone what he is doing right and what 
he is doing wrong when you are close to him,” 


“What quarterbacks do you admire as leaders?” 

“There are three quarterbacks I admire a lot,” he said. 
“I wouldn’t try to rank them in any order. But there would 
be Johnny Unitas. I mention him because he’s from West- 
ern Pennsylvania like myself.” 

He laughed, looking up from his coffee and bacon. 
“Seriously,” he said. “I've admired Unitas for a long time. 
He’s a winner. And Bart Starr, he’s also a winner. 

“And Jurgy. Sonny Jurgensen. He didn’t have every- 
thing in the world to work with at Washington. What 
I'm getting at is this: You put Bart Starr at Baltimore and 
he'll win. You put Jurgy at Green Bay and he'll win. But 
you put Starr or Unitas at Washington and what will 
happen?” 

Joe shrugged. A quarterback, he was saying, must have 
the skilled personnel. 

In his first three seasons with the Jets, Namath had 
pitched the team to 19 victories. But the team also lost 
19, while tying four times. A lot of fans complained that 
Joe threw too many interceptions. In one season, 1966, 
he had an interception average of 5.7%, the highest in 
the AFL. 

Once, during an interview, a writer mentioned to Joe 
that he had thrown 27 interceptions the previous season. 
With an Ahmad Jamal record playing on the turntable, 
Joe ticked off on his fingers all the reasons for an inter- 
ception. A bad throw by the quarterback. Or a faulty 
pattern run by the receiver, Or, simply, a great play by 
a defender to pluck a pass out of the hands of the receiver. 

Then Joe pulled out an old football magazine. “Who 
do you think," he asked the writer, “is the best quarter- 
back in pro football?” 

“Unitas or Starr,” said the writer, 

“Right.” Then Joe read these words from the old maga- 


zine, words he himself had underlined: “ ‘You don’t get 
intercepted,’ said Johnny Unitas, ‘if you know what you 
are doing.’"’ 

Joe stared at the writer. “Unitas said that in 1958,” he 
said. “Two years later"—Joe flicked to another page of the 
magazine—“Unitas threw 378 passes. He had 24 inter- 
cepted, a 6.3 percentage, He’s the best. When he has 24 
of them intercepted, you know it can happen to anyone,” 


The Road To The Super Bowl— 
Confounding The Experts 


\ 


At the start of the 1968 season, most experts picked 
Houston to repeat in the East and Oakland to win a second 
time in the west, The Jets were rated likely second-place 
finishers. “But even if they win the eastern title,” wrote 
one expert, “the Jets will bow to the western division 
winner, In the AFL the western division is much stronger.” 

The Jets opened the season against a western opponent 
and immediately began to confound the experts. In the 
first period, Joe heaved a 57-yard scoring pass to his 
skinny flanker, Don Maynard, and the Jets led, 7-0. In the 
second period he threw another 30-yard pass to Maynard 
and at the half the Jets led, 17-3. 

The Chiefs rallied in the second half but Jim Turner 
kicked a 42-yard field goal in the fourth period that was 
the winning margin, the Jets flying home the winners, 
20-19. Namath, mixing runs and passes, had thrown 29 
passes, completing 17, for 302 yards, and only one of his 
passes was intercepted, 

In their second game the Jets overwhelmed Boston, 
47-31, Joe connected on 13 of 25 for 196 yards and again 
there was only one interception. In the last few minutes 
of the game, the Jets’ new backup quarterback came in 


to spell Joe. He was the veteran Babe Parilli, obtained 
from Boston in a trade that sent Mike Taliaferro to the 
Patriots. 

The Jets roared into Buffalo to face a team torn apart 
by the sudden firing of its coach. The Bills surprised Joe 
and the Jets. Joe had pitched the Jets in front with a four- 
yard pass to Sauer. The Bills rallied to go ahead 10-7, but 
Joe brought the Jets to within the Bills’ 10-yard line. 
Then one of his passes was picked off by the Bills’ Tom 
Janik, who grabbed the ball on the goal line and sped 
100 yards for a touchdown. The Bills now led, 17-7, and 
one of Joe's grimmest days on a football field was about 
to begin. 

The Jets marched again to the Buffalo goal line, and 
this time Boozer crashed across for a touchdown. Then, 
after a Buffalo field goal, Joe threw 55 yards to Maynard 
for another touchdown, At the half New York led, 21-20. 

In the third period Buffalo kicked a field goal to regain 
the lead, 25-21. Early in the fourth period, Joe threw 
an arching pass to George Sauer but Butch Byrd stepped 
in front of Sauer, grabbed the ball and ran 53 yards for 
a touchdown. Score: Buffalo 30, New York 21. 

Undismayed, Joe guided the Jets into Buffalo territory. 
He threw another sideline pass and this time Booker 
Edgerson got in the ball's way, snared it, and skipped 
45 yards for another touchdown. The Bills now led, 37-21. 

Still undaunted, Joe kept right on throwing, firing two 
touchdown passes in the waning minutes of the game. But 
they were not enough and Buffalo romped off the field the 
winners, 37-35. The Bills had intercepted five of Joe's 
passes, running three of them back for touchdowns. “I 
completed 24 of 43 passes,” Joe said a few days later when 
the anguish had worn off. “I completed 19 to the Jets and 
5 to Buffalo.” 

The next week, with a record AFL crowd of 67,786 
looking on in Shea Stadium, Joe concentrated on a short 
passing game against the San Diego Chargers. Midway 
through the fourth period, behind 20-16, Joe cautiously 
steered the Jets downfield. Helped by a roughing-the-passer 
penalty on a third-and-long-yardage play, Joe moved the 
ball to the 1, from where Boozer plunged across. A few 
minutes later a pass by John Hadl was picked off by the 
Jets on the goal line and the Jets had won their third 
against one defeat to lead in the east. 

The following week, though, another lowly team, the 
Denver Broncos, came to Shea Stadium to shock the Jets. 
Joe completed 20 of 41, but had five passes intercepted 
again. And for one of the few times in his pro career, Joe 
failed to throw a touchdown pass as the Broncos won, 21-13. 

The Jets jumped back onto the winning track the fol- 
lowing Sunday at Houston. Namath hit on 12 of 27 for 
145 yards and this time didn’t throw one ball into the 
wrong hands. For the second straight week, though, Joe 
didn’t throw a touchdown pass but the Jet defense stiffened 
against Houston charges to preserve the victory, 20-14, 

Back in New York again, Joe pitched artfully against 
Boston, an old patsy for him, completing 10 of 18 for 179 
yards. Two passes were intercepted but they didn't really 
matter as the Jets whomped the Patriots, 48-14. For the 
third straight game, Joe didn’t throw a touchdown pass. 

On November 3rd the Bills shuffled down to New York 
to meet a Jet team anxious to avenge that loss upstate a 
few weeks earlier, Again Joe did not flip a touchdown 
pass—in fact the Jet offense failed to score a touchdown— 
but Joe maneuvered the team close enough to the goal 
line for the magnificent kicking of Jim Turner, who booted 
six field goals. Johnny Sample scored a touchdown with 
an intercepted pass and the Jets won, 25-21. That day was 
not one of Joe's best: 10 of 28 for 164 yards. 
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A week later the Oilers came to Manhattan town. Again 
Joe failed to throw a touchdown pass, but he moved the 
Jets repeatedly within field-goal range, and Jim Turner 
booted four across the bars, from 32 yards, 28 yards, 21 
yards and 14 yards. Joe completed 7 of 20 for 185 yards 
and the Jets romped to an easy 26-7 triumph. 

Some critics pointed out to Joe that he had played six 
straight games without throwing a TD pass. “That's a lot 
of baloney,” he said. “It shows how ignorant people are. 
What's the difference how you score? I don't care how 
many touchdown passes I've thrown, People are making 
a big thing out of it. If we were losing I could understand 
it. But we're winning.” 

Indeed the Jets were winning. They stood 7-2 in the 
East. Houston, in second place, was 4-6. It seemed the 
Jets had a marvelous chance to lock up their first eastern 
division title. 

Then, suddenly, it seemed the Jets would stumble again. 
They flew to Oakland and the Raiders cut their heads 
off in the closing minutes of a wild, wild ball game. In the 
first period Jim Turner kicked two field goals—one from 
the 44-yard line—but the Raiders scored a touchdown to 
lead, 7-6. 

The Raiders led, 14-12, at the half, and 22-19 after three 
periods. Early in the fourth period Joe showed his critics 
he still could throw the touchdown pass, heaving a 50-yard 
bomb to Don Maynard and the Jets took the lead, 26-22. 

Then Jim Turner kicked another field goal from the 
12 and the Jets led, 29-22. Minutes later Oakland tied 
the game, 29-29, on a pass from Lamonica to Fred Bilet- 
nikoff. 

The Jets took the kickoff. Joe marched the Jets relent- 
lessly down the field, carefully using up the clock, throw- 
ing short passes to the sidelines and over the middle. With 
only 68 seconds remaining, Jim Turner kicked the ball 
across the crossbar and the Jets led, 32-29. 

Across the nation TV screens went black as NBC with 
a commitment to telecast the children’s classic Heidi and 
figuring the game was over, began the children’s show at 
7 p.m. EST. 

The nation’s TV viewers missed an unbelievable finish. 
The Raiders took the kickoff to their own 22. Lamonica 
then threw a touchdown pass and the Raiders were ahead, 
36-32. They kicked off to the Jets, who fumbled the ball. 
It was retrieved in the end zone by the Raiders, and the 
capacity crowd of 53,000 screamed for joy. The Raiders 
had snatched yictory out of the jaws of defeat, winning 
in the last minute, 43-32. 

For Namath it had been a remarkable day. He had com- 
pleted 19 of 37 for 381 yards. But as the team flew to San 
Diego, he and the Jets had to be thinking: Was this defeat 
the start of another slide out of contention? 

On November 24th, though, the Jets stunned the 
Chargers when Joe danced back to his own 13-yard line 
and heaved a 45-yard pass to Maynard who caught the 
ball over his shoulder and ran all the way for a touchdown— 
an 87-yard play that put the Jets ahead, 10-0. A little later 
Billy Mathis caught a 19-yard pass from Joe and the Jets 
were on their way to a 37-15 rout of the Chargers. In that 
game Joe completed 17 of 37 for 337 yards—one of his best 
days of the season, At this point the Jets were 8-3, three 
full games ahead of second-place Houston. 

Back in New York on December Ist, the Jets faced Miami. 
With the Dolphins ahead, 3-0, Joe sent Maynard winging 
down the sideline. He threw the bomb for a 54-yard touch- 
down play and the Jets led, 7-3. A little later he threw 
another TD pass to Pete Lammons from the 5-yard line. 
At the half the Jets led, 14-10. 

An injury kept Joe out of much of the second half but 
that wise old pro, Babe Parilli, completed 10 of 18 for 166 
yards (and three touchdowns) in the last half and the Jets 


won, 35-17. For Joe, playing mostly the first half, it was 
8 of 14 for 104 yards and two touchdowns. At this point, 
with only two games remaining, the Jets had clinched the 
championship of the eastern division. 

New York and Joe Namath had seen the impossible 
dream come true, 

At this point in the race, fans were talking as much about 
Joe’s Fu-Manchu mustache as they were talking about Joe 
and the Jets. An order had come down the AFL's front 
offices: Shave off all beards and mustaches. Most of the 
players shayed off their beards but Joe kept his Fu-Manchu 
mustache, a curling affair that snaked around the sides of 
his mouth. “I'll shave it off,” said Joe, “but not just yet.” 

A week later he did shave it off—for $10,000 given to him 
by an electric-shaver firm, who photographed the occasion 
for a TV commercial. 

A mustache-less Joe threw just as well without the mus- 
tache as he and the Jets conquered the tough Cincinnati 
Bengals, 27-14. Joe threw two touchdown passes in the 
first half as the Jets jumped into a quick 14-0 lead. The 
Jets won, 27-14, with Joe throwing 13 of 23 for 193 yards 
with only one interception. The Babe came in during the 
second half to finish the game. 

Just before the Jets’ final game, his teammates told 
Willie Joe just what they thought of him, In his three 
previous years with the club, Joe had been among the 
also-rans in the players’ voting for the team’s MVP. In 
1967 he'd finished sixth in the players’ voting when Don 
Maynard won the MVP. But on December 15th, 1968, 
the Jets told Joe he had become their leader in every 
way. They voted him their MVP. 

On December 15th the Jets finished their season by 
blasting Miami, 31-7. Namath played only during the first 
half, completing six out of 10 for 120 yards. Then he and 
the Jets sat back to see whom they would meet in the 
playoff for the East-West championship. 

The Oakland Raiders, whose Ben Davidson had broken 
Joe's cheekbone a year earlier, won in the west. On De- 
cember 29, before 62,627 chilled spectators at Shea Stadium, 
the two teams lined up for the championship game and 
the chance to go to the Super Bowl. 

Immediately Joe set the Jets marching to the Oakland 
14-yard line. From there Joe stepped into the pocket and 
rifled a pass to Maynard and bang! just like that, the 
Jets led, 7-0. 

A little later Jim Turner booted a field goal from the 
38-yard line. Now the Jets led 10-0. But Oakland stormed 
downfield behind the pinpoint passing of Daryle Lamonica 
and at the half, the Jet lead was down to three points, 
13-10. 

Early in the third period Oakland tied the game, 13-13, 
when the veteran George Blanda kicked a field goal from 
the 9-yard line. Joe rallied the Jets and with Matt Snell 
and Emerson Boozer bursting through holes in that Oak- 
land line, the Jets charged to the Oakland 20. 

From there Joe stepped into the pocket and looked 
downfield for his tight end, Pete Lammons. He threw a 
pass by two Oakland defenders that Lammons caught on 
the dead run for a touchdown. Score: New York 20, Oak- 
land 13. 

Again Lamonica spurred the Raiders into action, mix- 
ing passes to Fred Biletnikoff and Billy Cannon (the Jets 
had smothered the Raider running). The Raiders drove 
to the 20, from where Blanda kicked another field goal. 
Score: New York 20, Oakland 16. 

Tn the fourth period, some $25,000 a man now hanging 
on every play, the Raiders scored another touchdown to 
take the lead, 28-20. 

The Raiders kicked off to the Jets. From his own 32, 
Joe threw to George Sauer who scrambled 10 yards to the 
42. Then Joe sent Maynard flying down the sideline. He 
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1968: Joe waves a V-for-Victory sign as the Jets win another on the way to the Super Bowl. 


hit the skinny receiver with a high, arching pass that 
dropped into Don's straining fingers only inches away from 
Raider defender George Atkinson's stabbing fingers. 

“I was surprised that Maynard made that catch,” Na- 
math said after the game. “It seemed to be out of his 
reach and I didn’t know until later that his leg was hurt- 
ing him.” (Harlier Maynard had aggravated a muscle 
pull.) 

Now the Jets huddled with the ball on the Oakland _-6. 
Joe called for a play in which he would roll out, looking 
for a receiver. But on the snap, as he tried to roll out, he 
saw Gus Otto, an Oakland linebacker, hemming him in. 

Joe looked for Billy Mathis, then for George Sauer. Both 
were covered, 

He turned, desperate, and there was Maynard cutting 
across the end zone. Joe threw a low pass that Maynard 
caught, diving to his knees. ; 

The Jets led, 27-23, only minutes away from their first 
AFL championship. Again the Raiders drove toward the 
Jet goal line, Lamonica hurling passes into 40-mph gusts. 


Now Oakland stood on the Jet 12. Hemmed in by 
tacklers, Lamonica flipped a lateral that went wild and 
was scooped up by Jet linebacker Ralph Baker. Moments 
later the gun sounded. Joe walked off, arms high. 

He was quarterback of the AFL champions. He had 
done what he had said he would do when he came to the 
Jets four years earlier—he was with winners. 

In this clutch game, Joe had completed 19 of 49 passes 
for 266 yards, including three for touchdowns. Lamonica, 
by comparison, threw 47 and completed 20 for 401 yards 
and one touchdown. 

Ahead, for Joe and the Jets, was the Super Bowl. And 
even only minutes after that victory in the championship 
game, Joe was telling the Jets that victory would be theirs. 

His ripping voice cut through the noise of the celebra- 
tion. “Hey, Talamini,” he yelled at his veteran guard. 
“Look at these pants.” 

Joe held up his pants, soiled after he’d been dumped so 
often by the Raiders. “I don’t want these pants to get this 
dirty in the next game,” Joe yelled, and they didn't. 
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THE FUTURE YEARS 


What Will It Be? 
The 
Jim Brown 


Way? 


2, hese LEAN, BONY-FACED MIKE Bite hung up the phone 
and flopped back in his swivel chair, an exhausted look 
on his face. He had been on the phone close to an hour. 

“Whew!” Mike said, swiveling around to talk to some- 
one who'd called on him in his Birmingham, Alabama, 
office. “That was Darryl Zanuck. He is talking about mak- 
ing a movie with Joe.” 

This was a morning only eight days after the Super 
Bowl game. Mike had been talking to book publishers, 
magazine editors, and now Hollywood had been heard from. 
Offers of $150,000 and more had poured in for Joe's life 
Story; airlines clamored for Joe to film TV commercials; 
soap companies wanted his face on their boxes; shoe makers 
pleaded for a kind word in an ad. 

The movie offers, though, were especially tempting to 
Mike Bite and the other businessmen close to Joe. Each 
knew well what happened to a former pro football hero— 


Cleveland’s great Jim Brown—when he went to Holly- 
wood: He is on his way toward pocketing his first or second 
million dollars and will soon produce his own movies as 
well as star in them. 

Should Joe give up football, as Brown did, for a career 
in the movies? Joe indicated he had given the idea some 
thought. Weeb Ewbank scoffed at the notion. “The movies 
are interested in Joe because he is a great quarterback,” 
Weeb said. “There wouldn't be that same interest if he 
stopped playing football.” 

People were saying the same thing about Jim Brown 
several years ago, however, and he has become a bigger 
star—without the publicity of football. “I would venture 
to say that many female movie fans don’t even know that 
Jim Brown once played football,” a New York movie pub- 
licist said recently. “To these people he is just a magnifi- 
cently built young man with a lot of muscles—who can act.” 
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One person who thought Joe might do well in the movies 
was a man who should know—Sonny Werblin. Before 
Sonny bought the Jets and signed Joe to a $400,000 con- 
tract, Werblin had been one of the crack show business 
agents, representing clients such as Frank Sinatra and 
Perry Como. As president of the Music Corporation of 
America, Werblin did well for his clients, shrewdly advanc- 
ing their careers. Proof: he took 10% of their income as 
their agent and made himself a millionaire. 

“The offers [for Joe] are the most fantastic I’ve ever 
seen,” Werblin told Dave Anderson of the New York Times 
a few weeks after Joe’s Super Bowl triumph. ‘We've heard 
from every major motion-picture studio—Universal, Para- 
mount, Twentieth Century, and Warner's. And from two 
or three independent producers. But the trick is not to 
make a freak movie, definitely not a football movie. Joe 
has sex appeal, that’s the important thing, like Sinatra had. 
Some people seem to think that Joe could never be an 


Tieless Joe puts glasses on Barbra Steisand’s poodle. 


actor, but years ago Sinatra was just a skinny singer on a 
bandstand. Now he’s a top actor. If it could happen to 
him, it could happen to Joe because he’s got the same sex, 
appeal. 

“Look at Cary Grant. He was an acrobat. And Rock 
Hudson, he was a truck driver. But they had sex appeal, 
and that's what counts. Somebody with guts who looks 
good has it made.” 

Werblin stressed that he was not acting as Joe’s agent. 
“Agent isn't the proper word,” he said. “All I'm trying to 
do is consolidate some of Joe's offers. As for the books, 
several major publishing houses have made offers, and the 
endorsement opportunities represent an awful lot of money. 
We want to try to have something that will be lasting, in- 
stead of fifteen minutes of nothing, . . My role will be 
looking over his offers and in all this I'll be working with 
Mike Bite and Jimmy Walsh.” 

Mike Bite and Jimmy Walsh are both graduates of the 
University of Alabama law school, A northern kid who 
emigrated south to get a law degree, Walsh soon became 
close to Joe at Alabama, two Yankee kids amid the strange- 
ness of a southern university. In Joe’s senior year at Ala- 
bama, Jimmy Walsh and Joe shared a ramshackle house 
on the rim of the campus. The house was called, more in 
humor than earnest, Namath’s Mansion. 

Life at the Mansion could be hectic and the lights did 
not dim until well into the dark of the night—despite 
Jimmy's frenzied pleading to be given a little quiet for 
study. Joe and his visitors, people like Buffalo Bill line- 
man Tom Sestak and ex-Alabama halfback Ray Abruzzese, 
threw darts at straying cockroaches, the winner the one 
who impaled the most cockroaches in the fewest number 
of throws. Not surprisingly, the winner usually was Namath. 

After getting his law degree, Jimmy Walsh came back 
to New York to join a law firm. Now he and Bite, working 
with Werblin, are working to set up a Joe Namath Enter- 
prises, the idea being to channel all the money pouring in 
—from movies, books, testimonials, or whatever—into one 
large pool, By putting the money into one pool, there 
would be a savings on taxes. 

“We want to be as creative as possible with whatever 
we do,” Walsh was saying one day this spring as he lounged 
in Bachelors II, the East Side restaurant owned partly 
by Joe and Ray Abruzzese. “We want to produce something 
Joe wants to do, the way he wants it, because we want to 
build a future for him, the way Mark McCormack built 
a fortune for Arnold Palmer. 

“He's got charisma, that’s the most important thing,” 
Walsh said of his old buddy. “And he should sustain for 
another five or six years on the field. But the amazing thing 
is all these offers haven't affected his poise. He's the only 
one who's not overwhelmed,” 

Thousands of people on Wall Street were overwhelmed 
last spring when shares of stock of a company called Broad- 
way Joe’s appeared on the market and shot skyward in 
price. The company, set up by Joe and his business as- 
sociates, will establish Broadway Joe restaurants across the 
country. The stock came on the market at $10 and soon 
was selling for $25. Since Joe, as an insider, could own 
thousands of shares, Broadway Joe’s alone could make Joe 
his second million dollars. 

Rich men, especially handsome ones like Joe, are always 
attractive to girls. One day, very likely, a girl will lure Joe 
to the altar. For several years the girl who seemed most 
likely to succeed has been blond rock 'n’ roll singer Susie 
Storm. A good friend of Joe’s since he was at Alabama, 
Susie is seen often with Joe when he visits friends in 
Florida, where Susie lives. But when Joe heads north to 


Manhattan, his name is coupled in the columns with other 
beauties—much to Joe’s annoyance. 

“T'ye never even met a lot of those girls they say I’m 
dating,” he growls. “But Susie sees my name in the papers 
and ....” Joe’s voice fades away and he shrugs his shoul- 
ders, grinning. It is obvious that Miss Storm is not pleased 
when Joe dates other girls. 

Whatever his future, Joe seems to approach it with the 
same coolness he has approached every challenge in his 
life. One writer recalls attending a party in Namath’s 
honor in the spring of 1965—just before Joe left the Uni- 
versity of Alabama to join the Jets. Joe had come to an 
estate near Knoxville, Tennessee, where some 40 or 50 
people had congregated to honor an adopted son of the 
south—Joe Willie. 

The guests filed slowly up a curving walk. At the top, 
grinning and fidgety, Joe Namath shook hands with each 
guest. Though obviously rich, some of the guests were awed. 
They stuck out pieces of paper for Joe to sign. “Something 
our little Billy told us we just had to come home with,” 
said one woman guest. 

“A pleasure,” Joe said, signing each scrap of paper. 
“Thank you,” he said, showing that quick grin of his as 
he returned paper and pen. The guests moved on, re- 
placed by others, and Namath shuffled his feet. He is not 
the kind of man who likes to stay in one place any great 
length of time. 

A guest came by, his face flushed with drink. “Joe Na- 
math,” said the man, “you got it made.” 

Namath’s coppery face flushed darker. “No, sir,” he 
said, “I don't have anything made.” 

The guest smiled, as did all the people standing around 
Joe Namath. At age 22, with (Continued on page 63) 


Mustached Joe smiles on one of the hostesses at his swing- 
ing East Side watering place called Bachelors III. 


Laughing Joe breaks up over his shrimp cocktail as strolling musicians entertain him and a guest. 


JOE NAMATH’S 


44 ATALABAMA 


RUSHING PASSING 


1962 SEASON NO. YDS. TOs ATT. COMP. YDS. TDs 
Georgia 10 S620 14 10 179 3 
Tulane ie Oo} A i 6 98 2 
Vanderbilt 9 —3 O 13 fe 142 2 
Houston 7 —7 O 10 4 56 0 
™ Tennessee 5 9 O 13 9 148 1 
Tulsa 7 11 1 10 5 51 0 
Miss. State 12 69 O 195 ait 2 150 1 
Miami 6 65 #61 19 10 205 1 
Georgia Tech 9 Sonu 31 9 98 0 
Auburn B16), A 100) 4 ee 
TOTALS 80 298 4 146. “76 di92neet2 
"Oklahoma = 1124 OT 9 
TOTALS 91 959 4 463: *86) W2Te7 ts 
1963 SEASON 

Georgia 6 24 #O 14 6 118 1 
Tulane 8 33. 8 4 34 0 
Vanderbilt 9 230.0 6 4 45 0 
Florida 12 26% wal O65" eld 104 1 
Tennessee 4 | See 141 3 
Houston 6 24 #0 21 13 127 2 
Miss. State 8 2 4 16 110 142 1 
GeorgiaTech 13 S39 3 1 11 0 
Auburn 10 8, OU ety a> ae 
TOTALS 76) 20 bo ei2seeuGs 765 8 
1964 SEASON 

Georgia 11 55 63 21 16 167 0 
Tulane 11 52 2 20) 10 123 2 
Vanderbilt 11 260 Tl OE a 141 2 
#N.C. State 3 An, 0 8 if 52 0 
Tennessee 3 —11 0 8 5 52 0 
Florida 1 4 0 2 2 28 0 
Miss. State Did Not Play Due To Injury 

ESiv: 0 By 8] 1 1 14 0 
Georgia Tech 0 O36 8 4 104 1 
Auburn & As Oy 20 Se) eae 
TOTALS 44 133 6 100 64 757 6 
**Texas 2h et) O18 oe 
TOTALS AB S40 <6) AST 82h 1012 8 
CAREERTOTALS 213 597 15 428 280 3005 29 


* Orange Bowl Game, January 1, 1963 
# Injured first play of second quarter in this game. 
** Orange Bowl Game, January-1, 1965 
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CAREER STATISTICS 


YWATA THE JETS 


1965 
GAME ATT. COMP. INT. YDS. TD LG 
Houston Did Not Play 
Kansas City 238 1h 807) (21 37 
Buffalo AOR Osmo ORT es 2 32 
Denver 34/7 918) 2" 1624 (0 17 
Oakland 21 OL ee vie aor 56 
San Diego 5 250 21° <0 14 
Denver 6 By 0 49 1 30 
Kansas City 16 vf Xe) TS 35 31 
Boston 20 10,010" 180) “2 44 
Houston 265 Sele 221: a4 47 
Boston SOP IGE *le 284) W4 50 
San Diego 94° 18) Si 179° 22 
Oakland Je aoe 280" 72 62 
Buffalo _44 17 2 239 2 40 
TOTALS 340 164 15 2220 18 62 482 Pct. 
1966 
Miami (a) 19 Sea §100—a0 24 
Houston (h) Slee (125) Obs 1288) ibe 67 
_Denver (a) Sbie16% 2; 206 a1 35 
Boston (a) a elie a SET?) 42 
San Diego (h) 22 al 8% 99) 4 44 
Houston (a) Si Owen4y 1143) 10 18 
Oakland (h) S2)e Sie 0 272" "10 38 
Buffalo (h) Dow £245 "5" (343% ‘2 50 
Buffalo (a) 36° 19 11 286 Oo 51 
Miami (h) 30), 17) ‘0° 236. ‘0 35 
Kansas City(h) 36 18 1 2638 2 43 
Oakland (a) 42, 20% 6%) :327° 2 70 
San Diego (a) PRPS) Ree ET OF] 60 
Boston(h) _21 14 0 287 3 7 
TOTALS 471 232 27 33879 19 77 493 Pct. 
1967 
at Buffalo Zoe ecw 1b8ue 2 56 
at Denver fe 22s 72) 399) 9) "6163 
Miami 39 23 1 415* '3 62,49 
Oakland 28 95 32) 166240 38 
Houston 49 27* 6* 295 1 30 
at Miami 10— “1307199 (2 61 
Boston 430) {2266955 362s ..2 50 
atKansas City 40 20 3 245 1 30 
Buffalo 37 13 2 338 #1 61,49 
at Boston 23 Gm 1) 1297) 7 19)75; *45 
Denver OOF \24F""4. 999: «3 36 
Kansas City 20; 9445 2)" 13385 0 19 
at Oakland BGP S27 SSe-370! 3 42 
at San Diego 20) Se 08 2348's 4%" 137 


TOTAL 491 258 28 4007 26 75 525 Pct. 
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1968 


GAME ATT. COMP. INT. YDS. 1D LG 
atKansas City 29 17 1 302 2 57 
Boston 


atBirmingham 25 13 1 196 2 39 
at Buffalo A3*19 b* 980) 74= 155 
San Diego S45) 16-n. OF) 22205 10 32 
Denver Al 20586 S41" 50 60 
at Houston Die ile CoyeapsVetay i) 22 
Boston 1S eset oe welcome 39 
Buffalo 28 tO JF Ve1642 6 0 34 
Houston Pla) Sie Oe ealtey 0) 43 
at Oakland Bye SI Gh “TERE 50 
at San Diego Sil ale il SBEYe. 87* 
Miami 14 8470 10455 2 54 
Cincinnati DS Oumnln slSomemie 37 
at Miami 10 GyeOn 12050 7 


TOTALS 380 187 17 3143 15 
*Season High 


JOE’S CAREER TOTALS AS A PRO 
ATT. COMP. INT. YARDS TD 
1682 841 87 12,749 78 
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.492 Pct. 


.500 Pct. 


How Joe Shocked the Colts 


[Continued from page 18] 


connected with Sauer on a quick square 
out, but Lenny Lyles jolted the ball out 
of his‘ arms, and linebacker Ron Porter 
recovered it on the Jet 12. 

If ever a team was going to lose its 
poise, this was the time. A little luck 
sayed them. On third down, from the 
6, Morrall had tight-end Mitchell wide 
open in the end zone. He threw hard, 
and a shade behind the receiver. The 
ball popped off his shoulder pads and 
into the air. Mitchell couldn’t twist 
in time to catch the ball. Randy Beyer- 
ly, the trailing corner back, intercepted 
with a diving effort for an automatic 
touchback and reprieve. The Jets took 
over on their 20 and, in effect, took 
charge of the game right then. 

Namath ran Snell three straight times 
off the left side on “19 straight” and 
picked up a first down. On a draw play, 
Snell powered up the middle for 12. 
After an incomplete pass, the Colts 
blitzed on second down, Namath blithe- 
ly dumped the ball to Mathis, who was 
alternating with Boozer at halfback, and 
the veteran ran it across midfield, New 
York's first penetration into Baltimore 
territory. Then Namath switched his at- 
tention to Sauer, who was working beauti- 
fully on Lyles. George caught a turn-in 
pass for 14. Namath came right back 
to Sauer with a square-out for 11. When 
the Colts blitzed again, two plays later, 
he flipped to Snell for 12 yards and a 
first down on the Baltimore 9. 

Namath had been studiously avoiding 
tackle Fred Miller and 295-pound Bubba 
Smith on the right side with his running 
plays. Now he defied them. Snell, fired 
up and confident, barged past Bubba 
on a power dive to the 4-yard line. It 
didn’t surprise Ewbank on the sidelines. 
“Our guys," he said, “were sold that 
Bubba was no better than Jerry Mays 
of the Chiefs in our own league. Or 
Ron McDole of Buffalo. He got to Joe 
only once the whole game,” 

From the Colt 4, Namath cannily 
picked on the Colts’ weak side again. 
Snell slanted to his left with the ball, 
bellied wide when no hole opened up. 
Boozer took out Shinnick, and Matt 
raced into the end zone. An AFL team 
led for the first time in the history of 
the Super Bowl. 

Before the half was over, the Jets got 
close enough to try a 41-yard field goal 
attempt by Jim Turner which missed. 
The Colts had two chances to tie the 
score. One came after Tom Matte, the 
leading ground gainer for the day, turned 
his right end and ran 58 yards before 
safety Bill Baird overhauled him at the 
New York 16. But Sample stepped inside 
Colts’ receiver Willie Richardson at the 
goal line and made a diving intercep- 
tion of a-Morrall pass. On the last play of 
the first half, the Colts blew the dust off 
Amos Alonzo Stagg’s old flea-flicker and 
would have had a touchdown if Morrall 
were more alert. He handed off to Matte, 
who ran wide to the right, then threw a 
lateral almost the width of the field back 
» to Morrall. Jimmy Orr was all alone 
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OFFICIAL, MINIATURE 


PRO-FOOTBALL HELMET KITS 


KIT #1—NFL East 

N.Y. Giants, Washington Red- 
skins, Philadelphia Eagles, 
Pittsburgh Steelers, St. Louis 
Cardinals, Cleveland Browns, 
Dallas Cowboys, New Orleans 


Saints. 
a 


GOAL 
POST 
DISPLAY 
STAND 
INCLUDED 
EACH SET 


TDR Sports Enterprises 


P.O. Box 67 »* Chatham, New Jersey * 07928 
Please rush me the Helmet Kits checked. 
Enclosed is $.............. TONES cee 


NAME 


STREET. 


CITY 


Kit contains emblems and stripes of 
each team, plus detachable face guards. 


SEND $1.00 PER SET TODAY! 


kits at $1 each, postpaid. 


STATE___ZIP. 


KIT. #2—NFL West 

Green Bay Packers, Detroit 
Lions, Chicago Bears, San 
Francisco ‘49ers, Los Angeles 
Rams, Baltimore Colts, Atlanta 
Falcons, Minnesota Vikings. 


KIT #3—AFL Includes Oak- 
land Raiders, Buffalo Bills, 
N.Y. Jets, Boston Patriots, 
Miami Dolphins, Kansas City 
Chiefs, Denver Broncos, 
Houston Oilers, San Diego 
Chargers, Cincinnati Bengals. 


C) Kit #1—NFL East 
(1 Kit #2—NFL West 
() Kit #3—All AFL teams 
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WARM-UP JACKET, 
; i otrietal Colors. Complets 
with team emblems. 
wha a Tea foams avaliable. en 


j ys Sizes 4-20 
so0808 19 ior $4) Mens Sizes 38-48 $24.95 
. 


NFL Self Sticking Emblems 
in color 75¢ each—2 for $1.25 
PENNANTS $1.25 3.8 

(3 Colors) 12'*x30" 
ALL PRO FOOTBALL/COLLEGE 8 
ALL BASEBALL and HOCKEY § 


7 Bobbing Head Dolls 
All Pro Football & All 
Major League Baseball Teams. Tne 
Xx J) 


C) $2.50 each () 2 for $4.00 


NFL 4x4" 756 
COLOR sr 


DECALS $1.25 
WL & AFL PLAYER 2! x 3° POSTERS in Color 
$2.50 each or 3 for $6.00 
Mamatti() yaicne Dawson Garrett) Lamonica 
Basnaszak () Coffe: Nobis () Mackey fy euius D Ryan 
Reeves[] Starr ra Grabowski) Gabriel) Snead 
Johnson[.) Bakken) Jurgenson () 
Football Books 
1962 NFL-AFL BOOK......cresessrsere 
Official encoclonae of Footba' 
Heroes of NFL $3.00 (-) Great Running Backs 
Great Quarterbacks of NFL (Unitas-Starr etc.) 
Great Pass Receivers of NFL (Lots of Photos 
The Johnny Unitas Story by Lee Grene........ 
Official Football Scorebook for full season $2.00 
The Game (Pictorial history of NFL)......... 14,00 


BIG 8x10" CARICATURES NFL 
Team Drawings Ideal for Framing 
(CO 75¢ per team (2 for $1.25 


New Football Items 
NFL/AFL Button w/small helmet $1 ea. 2 for $1.50 
NFL & AFL Savings Bank Helmet 6" tall in the colors 
and emblems of your favorite pro team. «$4.00 each 
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Miniature Replica of NFL & AFL Heimets...$2.00 each set @ 
al Set of B Eastern () Set of 8 West [) Set of AFL a 
L Stretch Knit Caps Official Colors and Embroidered 8 
' 
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Emblem. One size fits all.scn 
NFL Full Color Team Posters 24x3 
NFL Football ‘‘Iron-On"’ Emblem: 
NFL Big 6"x11" Team Lettering........ 
NFL & AFL Button Badges (Football Charm).. 
Set of 16 NFL Pennants 5°x12"in color... 
Set of 10 AFL 5‘’x12” Pennants in color. 
Set of 12 Hockey 4x8" Pennants in color 
ransfers 5''x7"" in c 
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1 NFL Deck 52 Playing Cards (Unitas, Tittle, etc.) $2.00 each 
Add 50¢ for postage and handling. 
Send S0¢ for catalog with over 180 items oO 


6 MANNY’S BASEBALL LAND Opp. Yankee Stadium 
hee Dept. IN + 838 River Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 10451 


FOOTBALL CARDS¢ B95 


TOPPS 1969 NFL-AFL 
SET OF ABOUT 200 


Singles 4¢ each—Available in Sept. — 


1968 Topps NFL & AFL. .219.. 
1967 Topps AFL 132. 
1967 P.G. NFL 198 
1966 Topps AFL 
1963 Fleer AFL 
1962 Fleer AFL 
1965 Topps Canadian .. 
1964 Topps Canadian .. 
| 1963 Topps Canadian .. 
1961 Topps 
l 
1958 Topps 
HOCKEY CARDS 
. 216. . .$8.95 


| 1969 Topp BASEBALL CARDS 
Ss. 


i 1969 Topps. . .650+. .$14.90 

| 1968 Topps. . .132. . .$5.95] 1968 Topps...598... 
1967 Topps. . .132.. .$5.95| 1967 Topps... .609.. .$16. 

| 1963 Topps. . .66....$4.95| 1966 Topps. ..598...$1 
1962 Topps. . .66.... 959 Life of 

| 1961 Topps. ..66....$5.95] Ted Williams.79....$ 

fi beD Topas <2 66: 551. 98,92 BB H of Fame.33....$ 
1965 Boxing Card Checklists 

| Wrestling. .32....$1.95| 1948-1968......... $1 


| Send 50¢ for our HOBBY CARD CATALOG (#6), Big | 
| BY)" x 11”, 36 pages with pictures of every sport 
and non-sport cards issued from 1910-1968. | 


| WHOLESALE CARDS CO. — Dept. JN I 
| — Box 496, Georgetown, Conn. 06829 ead | 


recruiter 


down the left sideline at the goal, but 
Morrall didn't see him. He aimed instead 
for Mackey under the goal posts, and 
Hudson intercepted. 

By this time, Clive Rush, the offensive 
coach of the Jets, was already climbing 
down from his perch in the press box 
to rejoin the team in the dressing room 
at intermission. Rush, during the action, 
was in telephone communication with 
Babe Parilli, the spare quarterback on 
the bench, He hadn't suggested a single 
play. Joe was calling a perfect game 
and picking up all the blitzes. 

As the Jets trooped in with their 7-0 
lead, Joe picked a Coke out of the cool- 
er, then settled down on the floor with 
the offensive platoon for relaxation and 
briefing. The Jets’ quarters had black- 
boards set up at each end of the room. 
The defensive platoon faced one, with 
Walt Michaels outlining what they could 
expect. Rush, at the other end, offered 
no change in strategy for the offense. 
Everything was going too well. “Do the 
things we did in the first half,” he said 
to Namath. ‘‘Let’s stay with it.” 

Weeb had a quick word with the 
quarterback before they went back on 
the field. “We don’t want to sit on a 
lead,” he said. “Not in a game like this. 
Let’s assume we're seven points behind 
instead of seyen points up. And stick 
with our game plan.” 


“= G 


The momentum quickly returned to 
the Jets on the first scrimmage play of 
the third quarter. Matte, hitting inside, 
fumbled, with Ralph Baker, a New York 
linebacker, recovering the ball. Namath 
mixed his runs and passes beautifully 
to pick up two first downs. However, 
Bubba broke through for his big play 
of the day and dumped Namath for a 
nine-yard loss back to the 25. No harm. 
Turner kicked a field goal. Score, 10-0. 

The fired-up Jets held the Colts after 
the kickoff, then started again from their 
own 32, Passes dominated this march, 
accounting for three first downs. On sec- 
ond down from the Colt 23, Namath had 
Maynard open in the end zone. His 
throw was high. Don made a sensational 
catch, but couldn’t keep his feet in 
bounds as he came down. With the re- 
lease of the ball, the thumb on Namath’s 
throwing hand hit onrushing Fred Mil- 
ler on the shoulder pads. Joe clutched his 
hand in pain, then rushed to the side- 
lines, signaling Parilli to replace him. 
He'd hurt the thumb early in the sea- 
son, and it bothered him after a hard 
knock. “I could have let it go,” he said 
later, “but I thought it would be better 
to haye Babe in there for a play or two 
while the pain left.” After a Parilli in- 
completion, Turner's second field goal 
boosted the Jet lead to 13-0, 

And still on came the Jets as Namath 


Joe watches the last few moments of the Super Bowl triumph. 
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A “BEATING-UP”’ 
TURNED THIS WEAKLING 
INTO A CHAMP! 


One night a frail 97-Ib., 
15-year-old youth was 
making his way home 
through the tough water- 
front section of New York 
City. Suddenly, without 
warning, a brutal hoodlum 
loomed up out of the dark, 
and beat him senseless. 
That night the young man 
made a solemn vow: 
“Never will I let any man 
hurt me again.” 

The years ahead were 
to prove how well he kept 

_ that vow! For the name of 
that skinny youth was 

Charles Atlas — and he 

lived to become interna- 

tionally famous as “The 

World's Most Perfectly 

Developed Man,” per- 
forming feats of strength that amazed 
the whole world! 

The day after that beating, Charles 
Atlas began trying every exercise he had 
ever heard of. Then one day, visiting New 
York’s famed Bronx Zoo, he asked him- 
self: “How does the tiger keep in physical 
condition? You never see him with a 
barbell!” 


Atlas Discovers the Secret! 


He saw how the tiger exercised by 
stretching its muscles, one against the 


Charles Atlas 
“World’s Most 
Perfectly De- 
veloped Man” 


other. From this, he worked out the. 


amazing “Dynamic-Tension” system of 
muscle-building that was to make him 
famous. 


Within 12 months, Atlas had doubled 


his weight. He decided to help all weak, , 


underdeveloped men who suffered as he 
had. So he made his amazing secret of 
“Dynamic-Tension” — the system that 
uses no weights or apparatus — available 
to men all over the world. Thousands 
have benefited from his remarkably effec- 
tive system. 

And, as the fame of Charles Atlas 
spread, he was challenged to perform 
many thrilling feats of strength. Once he 
pulled six automobiles, chained together, 
for a mile. Another time he towed a 
7214-ton railroad car 112 feet along the 
tracks with a rope! 

A far cry from the days of that 97- 
pound weakling who sobbed his way 
home after a beating, made a vow that 
changed his whole life— 
and since has changed 


the lives of so many 
others! 


Charles Atlas Towing 
Broadway Limited Ob- 
servation Car 112 ft! 


I Take OLD Bodies and 


~ 


Turn Out 


Check the Kind of NEW BODY You 
Want RIGHT IN THE COUPON BE- 
LOW ... and I’ll Show You How 
EASILY You Can Have It! 


[* NO MAGICIAN. Making healthy and 
handsome HE-MEN out of weak- 
lings — turning “skin and bones” or 


flabby fat into SOLID MUSCLE — is). 


simply my job. But my secret does 
work like “magic.” 

Do you want broader shoulders—a 
magnificent “barrel” chest — more 
powerful arms and legs — a mid- 


section lined with solid-as-steel muscle? 
It’s all waiting for you. Just check what 
you want— RIGHT IN THE COUPON 
BELOW. I'll show you how I can give 
it to you! 


From “Mouse” to MAN! 

You wouldn't believe it but I myself 
used to be a 97-Ib. weakling. Fellows 
called me “SKINNY.” Girls made fun 
of me behind my back. Then I discoy- 
ered my remarkable muscle-building 
secret — “Dynamic-Tension.” It turned 
me from a “bag of bones” into a barrel 
of muscle! And I felt so much better, 
so much on top of the world in my big, 
new, husky body, that I decided to de- 
vote my whole life to helping other 
fellows change themselves 
into “perfectly developed 
men,” 


“Dynamic-Tension” 
Works Fas#! 


My secret — “Dynamic-Tension” — is the 
NATURAL easy method you can practice 
right in the privacy of your own room — 
JUST 15 MINUTES EACH DAY — while 
you build up SOLID MUSCLE in all of the 
RIGHT PLACES — giin the kind of hand- 
some:and healthy build that women admire 
and men respect. 

I give you no gadgets or contraptions. You 
simply use the SLEEPING muscle-power in 
your own body almost unconsciously every 
minute of the day — walking, bending over, 
even sitting at your table or desk! 
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Vile 


ARE YOU 


Skinny, Weak and 
run down? 
Always tired? 
Nervous? 
Fat and flabby? 
Want to lose or 
gain weight? 
WHAT TO DO 
ABOUT IT is 
told in my 
FREE BOOK 


J! \\ 


Prize Trophy 
Given Away 


C %& Z, Be the envy 
of friends! 
lita Win hand- 


Some trophy, 
over 1% feet 
high! 


Holder of title 
"The World's Most 
Perfectly Devel- 
oped Man."* 


My 32-Page Book is Yours 


F R i Not $1.00 or 10¢ — But FREE 


SEND NOW for my book describing my 
famous method, 32 Pages, packed with ac- 
tual photographs and valuable advice. Shows 
what ‘‘Dynamic-Tension” has done for 
others. Page by page it shows what I can do 
for YOU. Just glancing through it may mean 
the turning point in your life — and its yours 
absolutely FREE! Check the kind of body 


you want below. —Ss — 


CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. |,© | 
96, 115 Eust 23rd St., (he, 04 84 | 
New York, N. Y. 10010. ae ee | 


—i. xk rr 


I) CHARLES ATLAS, DEPT,96, 115 East 23rd Streot, New York, N. Y. 10010 
Dear Charles Cethas: Heres the kind of Body 8 Want: i 
| (Check as many as you like) Send me absolutely FREE a copy of your famous book i] 
j . Meee | now , Benne Tension fan mieke ee 2 i 
* man. 32 Pages crammed with photographs, answers 

C] Broader Chest and Shoulders vital health questions, and valuable advice. 1 understand " 
I} (More Powerful Arms and Grip this book is mine to keep and sending for it docs not 
]} C)Slimmer Waist and Hips obligate me in any way. i] 
] C] More Powerful Leg Muscles Nine LPM We og Weeste OV Os eto ea oe ty vey deat Age... 
J LJ More Weight — Solid I 
j — in the Right Places ALE ¢ F oea.5 20'S sgn ui etre ew ie bets, joy ot aisle a err rry sh i 

Pp 
j C] Better Sleep, More Energy iene ck Sees ecath tere? State... 4. Code... 40, i 
In England; Charles Atlas, Chitty St., London, W.t 

a | 
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Introducing The Most Realistic Sports Games You ve Ever Played / 


— (= 


pt oj 


GS — MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 


From the Hall of Fame Sports Game Series, comes the exciting 1969 
“edition of MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL*—called by professional players 
and experts... “the most amazingly realistic and statistically accurate 
baseball game on the market today!” 

For the very first time, you'll be able to direct the action for all 24 teams 

in BOTH leagues including Montreal, San Diego, Seattle and Kansas 

City... over 600 players individually rated! / 

In MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL you're the manager—making the deci- 

sions, playing the percentages (and the hunches, too!) and second- 

guessing the experts as every player in the National and American league 
responds with such exciting, life-like performances you'll be amazed! 

Here at last is a game that doesn’t depend merely on chance—but on 
your knowledge of baseball! How much you know about your favorite 

team and all the other teams around the league will be the deciding 

factor in how well you play MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL. 

You'll decide whether sluggers like YAZ or ORLANDO CEPEDA or WILLIE 

HORTON take the 3-and-0 pitch or swing for the fences... should you 

“play-it-by-the-book” and bring in a lefthander or stick with an ace like 

BOB GIBSON or JUAN MARICHAL?...do you let PETE ROSE try to hit 

behind the hitter? ... do you send LOU BROCK on the next pitch or not? 

— it's up to YOU! ; 

MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL puts you right in the dugout...where you 
= write the lineups (see IMPORTANT EXCLUSIVE FEATURE), position the 
Noite} fielders, bring in relief pitchers, send up pinch hitters! You can make 
: trades between teams...keep complete, up-to-the-minute statistics In 
every hitting, pitching and fielding department... yes, you'll elect your 


own All-Star team and even play your own World Series! $6. 
*authorized by the Major League Players’ Association. . 


O BASKETBALL Now Available . . $6 
Rocky Graziano presents... IMPORTANT 


A CENTURY OF GREAT FIGHTS EXCLUSIVE 


Joe Louis VS. Jack Dempsey? ... Rocky Marciano VS. Muhammad Ali? FEATURE 
pet spots ane ponders how these “DREAM AGES would 

ave turned out? Now, the most exciting sports game idea in years, hitsy-Eey; nl 
A CENTURY OF GREAT FIGHTS, lets you match up the greatest ring Gitta Se a nser Hi 
champions since the immortal John L. Sullivan—Gene Tunney, Jack fit@nienentilcumiue 
Johnson, Sugar Ray Robinson, Joe Frazier... 50 in all! clude the 1969 ros- 
Created by ex-middleweight champ Rocky Graziano, here’s a game [RRP VMI Ele caee LL 
of skill and real boxing strategy—for once your fighter’s in the ring, [NCE teers 
you make the decisions, you call the punches! You can go right for [ERSl MEY i ES ames 
your opponent and gamble on a quick knockout . . . stand toe-to-toe till 
someone hits the canvas... or, if your fighter is a good boxer, you: 
_might try to roll-up points by outboxing (and outsmarting) a stronger 
but slower opponent. 

Match any 2 fighters you choose ..,.or call for a re-match of some |WAVSUj-:7 4:70 8 
of history’s greatest bouts like Dempsey VS. Tunney...Louis VS. PRO BASKETBALL 
Schmeling... Sullivan VS. Corbett... Graziano VS. Zale, etc. ‘$6. or FRAN TARKEN- 


tee top 
Sage? Wie 


1] 

FRAN TARKENTON’S PRO FOOTBALL TON'S PRO FOOT- 
Created by one of pro football’s most exciting quarterbacks, here's a — BALL can also receive 
football game unlike any other you've ever played! At last, a football all through the sea- 
game that lets you make the decisions for real pro teams and players : son (and for seasons 
—as they perform for you just as they do in real life. @to come), a_ private 
In FRAN TARKENTON’S PRO FOOTBALL you call the offensive and NEWSLETTER that 
defensive signals for all 16 teams in the NFL and 10 teams in the keeps their rosters 
AFL,..and tWe results are so realistic and true-to-life, you'll be ' and ratings right up- 
astounded! Send Leroy Kelly on’a wide sweep and watch him, to-the-minute with 

- threaten to go all the way...see how tough it is to move the ball news of the latest 
against the Baltimore Colts or the L.A. Rams’ “Fearsome Foursome” trades, rookie ratings, 
... Will Dick Butkus or Larry Wilson blitz on the next play?... it’s up injuries, performance 
to YOU! : We factors and more! Re- 
In FRAN TARKENTON’S PRO FOOTBALL you choose from over 30 member, you want to 
offensive and defensive plays... write your own line-ups, make your Wee Play this season’s 
own substitutions, make player trades between teams—even have : schedule — not last 


your own league keeping realistic statistics in every department... ¢ : year’s!! 
play your own Super Bowl game! -$6. 


LE SPORTS GAMES, Osbornville, N. J. 08723 


! Please rush me the NEW editions of the followihg games 
with full 30 day money back guarantee. | have enclosed cash, 
WM check or money order. 
[] MAJOR LEAGUE [) PRO FOOTBALL $6 [| GREAT FIGHTS $6 
I BASEBALL $6 [] PRO BASKETBALL $6 


[) | have checked TWO [] Please send me the 


Bames at the special complete Hall of Fame 
SPECIAL price of $10 Sports Series (4 games) 
OFFERS ©! have checked THREE Sia TeECIe) ‘Bries. of 


games at the special 
Ab price of $15 


—_—_—_— — — 


